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(For the Albion.) 
MY BONNIE WEE LIZZY. 


BY JAMES LINEN, 


My bonnie wee Lizzy 
o gentle and fair, 

There’s love in thy glances, 
And grace in thine air. 

My heart, like the ivy 

_ _ That twines round the tree, 

Clings fondly with rapture, 

My Lizzy, to thee. 





Sweet flower of rare beauty, 
May ill ne’er betide 
The witching wee lassie 
I'll soon make my bride. 
May no clouds of sorrow 
E’er shade thy young brow, 
Nor tears bleach the roses 
That sweetly bloom now. 


Thine eyes beam so brightly 
And softly on me, 
No wonder that nightly 
My dreams are of thee. 
I'll go to the altar 
With joy and with pride, 
And there, my sweet Lizzy, 
Confess thee my bride. 





THE KEEPER OF THE LAZARETTO. 


BY EMILE SOUVESTRE, 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year pees, by W. Young, itn the Clerk’s 


Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York.] 
Very seldom do we meet with anything more exquisitely simple and pathetic 
than this little tale, extracted from the last number of the Révue des deux Mondes. 


It mast suffer greatly in the process of translation from the French ; but we can- 
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a hand laid upon his arm; he turned round and encountered, so to say, | 
close nst Dis shoulder the bronzed and smiling face of their mother. | 
—‘* Just look at those children,” said he, nodding his head in the di- 
rection of the merry group. 
—‘‘ Heavens! Francine will fall,” exclaimed the mother, stepping | 
towards the path. He drew her back. 
—** Let them be,” said he; “don’t you know that there is nothing 
to fear when Joséphe has her eye upon them? Besides, Brunette loves 
them better than her own kids; nor are they behind- hand in returning 
it. Heaven forgive me, if that creature isn’t what they think most of 
—after us!” 
—“ And after Monsieur Gabrie],” chimed in their mother—“ at least 
80 far as Joséphe is concerned ; for although he scarcely stayed more 
than a week in the lazaretto, and that’s three years ago, the child 
never lets a day pass by without speaking of him.” 
—‘ To tell the truth, the Lieutenant is a sort of man not easily to 
be forgotten,’ replied Ropars, ‘‘ especially by the little one yonder, to 
whom he was so kind and made so many promises.— Why, wasn’t he to 
bring her all manner of wonderful things from the East? And by the 
bye, if nothing has happened to him, I believe that we shall pretty soon 
see him again, as well as the Thetis ” 
—‘*In the meantime I must tell the children of another visit, which 
will also be no small treat for them.” 
—** Whose ?” 
—** Cousin’s, and little Michael’s.”’ 
—‘* Dorot’s coming?’ inquired Mathieu, looking towards the plat- 
form of the Ile des Morts. ‘* How do you know ?” 
—**Can’t we talk by signal just as well as his Majesty’s ships ?” said 
Geneviéve laughing. ‘ Look, he has hung out of his window three 
smali red handkerchiefs ; that’s to tell us that he’s coming over. Be- 
sides, I saw Michael going down to the Superintendent’s.” 
—‘* Bravo!” cried Ropars, his face lighting up; ‘“‘ your cousin and 
the boy must sup with us—that is to say if your pantry is not quite so 
empty as our hospital.” 
Genevieve protested, and then enumerated with an air of compla- 
cency all her culinary resources, which had fortunately been replen- 
ished, two days before, by the Superintendent, who supplied at the 
same time the powder-magazine and the lazaretto. Mathieu promised 
to complete the feast by broaching for the artillery-man an old bottle 
of Rousillon wine, stowed away for a long time under the sand of his 
cellar. 
The two little girls at this moment came up on to the terrace. 
—‘* Quick, here!” cried Geneviéve, ‘‘quick ; there’s somebody com- 
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immediate neighbourhood, — not of desiring anything further. It 
needed the offer of a situation for her at Brest, and the consequent 
prospect of separation, to enlighten them as to their mutual depend- 
ence on each other. Perceiving that Geneviéve shed tears, Ropars, who 
could not shut his eyes to his own distress of mind, took courage and 
brought matters to a point. He told her that she might with 
this se tion, if the isle of Treberon were no more irksome to her 
than the Ile des Morts, and if his society were as ble to her ag 
that of her cousin. The poor girl, weeping, blushing, and overjoyed, 
could only reply by letting herself fall into his arms. The old quarter- 
master forthwith opened his mind to Dorot. The marri place ; 
and he carried off Geneviéve to his islet, of which henceforth he mis- 
did not seem to mar the 


trusted not the : \litude. 

The difference ~. their respective 
piness of the keeper and the orphan ‘ari. Both were possessed of th 
which renders marriage a blessing—the simple mind and the heart of 
kindly impulse. Children came, to draw still closer these ties, and to 
enliven their hearth. The younger was just born, when Dorot lost his 
wife, and was left alone with his son Michael, thirteen years ofage. This 
premature widowhood had revived the friendship of the two old ship- 
mates. Their intercourse became more frequent. The skiff that served 
both establishments was stationed at the little haven of the Ile des 
Morts, and was thus at the disposition of the artillery-man, who missed 
no opportunity of coming to pass a few hours with his neighbours. But 
notwithstanding their proximity, and the ease with which the passage 
was made, these visits could not be of daily occurrence. Dorot was 
obliged to be constantly on the watch ; his official orders were equally 
sudden and unforeseen; nor could he expose himself to the risk of too 
frequent absence His appearance. therefore at the lazaretto had not 
ceased to be a happy exception to the rule. Father, mother, and chil- 
dren, alike found in it a festal occasion; and it was never without great 
rejoicing that the signal was observed announcing the agreeable visit, 
and the boat seen putting out from the little landing- place and stretch- 
ing over towards Trébéron. 

This time, so soon as Ropars saw her on the way, he went down to 
meet her. Scarcely had she touched the ground, when Michael jumped 
ashore, threw his arms about the keeper, then about the two little 
girls, and then ran off with the latter towards the house. Dorot stepping 
out inturn, shook hands heartily with Mathieu ; and the pair, chatting, 
slowly began the ascent. Having reached the summit of the cliff, they 
faced about by force of habit, to take a look out tosea. The artillery- 
man remarked that the frigate had just clewed up her lower sails. 

—‘* God help us! she’s going to anchor,” said he; ‘‘ did you ever see, 





ing.” 





not let it pass, without an effort to lay it (however inadequately) before our 


readers.—Ed. Alb, 
I. 


At the extremity of the roadstead of Brest, in the open space that 
lies stretched out between the Ile Longue and Point Kelerne, may be 
seen two rocks crowned with massive granite buildings, end standing 
boldly up. On the former, the lazaretto of Trebéron has been esta- 
blished; the latter, which in other days was used as a burial-ground 
and thence took its name of the Ile des Morts, now contai.s the prin- 
cipal powder- magazine of the naval arsenal. The two rocks, separated 
by an arm of the sea, are about six miles distant from Brest. In ap- 
pearance these little islands ars not unlike. Beyond the ground occu- 
pied by the buildings upon them, they offer nothing to the eye save a 
succession of stony slopes, dotted here and there with coarse moss and 
prickly thorn. broom. Vainly there might you look for any other 
shelter than that afforded by the fissures of the rocks, for any other 
shade than that of the walls, for any other walk than the short ter- 
race contrived in front of the buildings. Naked and sterile, the two 
isles remind you of a couple of immense sentry-boxes in stone, placed 
there for the purpose of keeping guard over the sea, which is reoeneg 
beneath them.—But if the foot that treads them remains imprisone 
within a narrow circle, the view from their summit extends over an 
infinite space. Here, you have the bay of Lanvoc, bordered by a dull- 
looking and stunted vegetation; there, Roscanvel with its shadows 
ual by the graceful spire of its church; there, Spanish Point brist- 
ling with batteries; and lastly, close upon the horizon lies Brest, with 
its dock-yards, its forts, and the hundred masts of its ships, visible 
through a veil of mist. Midway opens out the Goulet*, the harbour of 
this marvellous lake, through which arrive and depart unceasingly 
those wandering sails, that issue forth to flaunt the ensign of France 
upon the waters, or to bring it home again from far away lands. 

A cannon-shot, the echo of which was still booming along the shores, 
had just ennounced one of these arrivals; and a frigate, with a light 
breeze, was doubling the Point under a cloud of canvas. From the es 
planade of Trébéron a man, wrapped in a pilot-cloth cape and wearing 
&@ narrow brimmed, glazed hat, under which it might be seen that his 
locks were turning grey, was looking at the noble vessel as she glided 
along in the distance, between the azure of the sea and of the sky. It 
was obvious that the keeper of the lazaretto (for he it was) gave but 
casnal attention to the sight, with which his long residence at Tre 
béron had familiarised him. His look, for a moment resting carelessly 
upon the frigate which had begun to brail up her upper sails, soon 
reverted to his more immediate neighbourhood, and settled itself at the 
foot of the pathway that led from the esplanade to the sea, upon a group 
which appeared more decidedly to interest him. And in truth the 
object of this rivetted gaze was of that sort which might have attracted 
the least attentive eye. A pupil of Phidias would have traced in it the 

rm of one of those antique bas-reliefs, of which the marble has 

ecome more precious than gold. 

Two little girls and a goat were coming up the winding path together. 
The elder of the two, who might be eleven years old, was holding the 
freakish animal by one of those long pieces of sea- weed that resemble 
strips of Spanish leather. Her black hair fell down upon a neck em. 
browned like a raven’s wing, and threw something of a wild hardihood 
into her expression, tempered however by the velvety softness of her 
eye.—The younger, seated on the goat as though it were her customary 
place, was of such rosy-white complexion as you see in the flower of 
the eglantine. A tuft of broom, mingling with her golden hair, fell 
down upon her shoulder, and gave her an indescribably coquettish 
grace.—The two sisters compelled the goat, which submitted most un- 
Willingly, to moderate its pace ; but still, as they proceeded, they were 
obliged to double the slender reins by which they kept it within 
bounds, and anon to catch hold of the wreath of sea-flowers twisted 
about its horns. Thea what joyous shouts and peals of laughter were 
there without end, broken in upon by the gentle bleatings of Brunette, 
48 she pawed the ground with her foot and shook her saucy little head! 
Any other hands but those of Joséphe and Francine would have tried 
0 vain to make her even so far submissive ; but for the latter the goat 
had been a foster-mother, a circumstance evidently not forgotten. 

Mathieu Ropars had been watching for some time this pleasant little 
Contest between the fantastic Brunette and his daughters, when he felt 








—** Monsieur Gabriel?” asked Joséphe, springing forward with an 
exclamation. 

—‘* No, no, goose-cap—cousin Dorot and little Michael.” 

An involuntary gesture of disappointment escaped from the child ; 

but Francine clapped her hands and broke out into shouts of joy. The 
goat, left to herself, bounded along the precipitous slopes of the rocks, 
where she set to work browsing on the tufts of brackish herbage; the 
sisters took each other’s hand to go down towards the little landing- 
place; whilst their mother went into the house with a view of getting 
everything in readiness. 

As had been remarked by the last-named, the special affection of 
Joséphe for Monvieur Gabriel was already of several years standing 

It dated from a quarantine performed at Trébéron by the Lieutenant, 
who, charmed by her grace, bordering though it was upon the savage, 
had exhibited towards her a marked regard, to which the child had 
responded with what amounted almost toa passion. Having entered 
the navy against his inclination, Monsieur Gabriel had adopted little 
of it but its uniform. In the midst of a life of change, hardship, and 
adventare, he dreamed unceasingly of the unchangeableness of the 
domestic hearth, and of peaceful family enjoyments. He was one of 
those lovers of solitude, who are born to live amongst labourers, and 
women, and children. Confined to the lazaretto of Trebéron, he had 
brought thither a few favourite books, and his violin, on which he 
played for hours at a time, with no other end than the listening to its 
melodious vibrations. When he went out, Joséphe ran to meet him, 
acted as his guide along the rocks, and escorted him to their most 
secluded recesses, in which, day by day, he discovered some unknown 
plant, or moss that was new tohim. In the evening, he paid a visit to 
the old quarter-master whose quiet enjoyment of life had attracted his 
notice. Genevieve talked to him of her children; Joséphe begged of 
him a story or a song; and when it was time for him to retire for the 
night, he went back to his cell, light hearted and with tranquil mind. 
—A fortnight thus slipped away as it had been an hour; so that when 
his quarantine was at length performed, and it was necessary for him 
to leave Trébéron, his deliverance did but awaken in him a feeling of 
regret. He came back several times to pass whole days upon the lonely 
islet ; and when finally he was embarking for a distant veyage of dis- 
covery, he promised the solitary family that he would occasionally 
write to them. Ropars had in fact received some letters from him ; 
and, as we have seen, was expecting his speedy return.—For the mo- 
ment, the visit announced by Geneviéve exclusively occupied the keeper 
of the lazaretto He remained alone upon the esplanade, whence he 
continued to look towards the Ile des Morts. The distance rendered 
visible everything done there; it was easy to recognise persons and to 
distinguish their movemente. He could therefore see Dorot take his 
way towards the skiff, set up the mast, and hoist the sail; and the little 
Michael catching hold, with some difficulty, of the tiller. 

Previously to the two families becoming allied 4 marriage, the 
keepers of the powder-magazine and of the lazaretto had known each 
other in the navy, wherein one was a quarter-master and the other a 
sergeant of artillery. Appointed to Treberon, Mathieu Ropars had 
rejoiced at the idea of meeting bis old ship-mate Dorot, already several 
years established at the [le des Morts, with his wife, his son, and a fe. 
male orphan relative. The lazaretto being almost always deserted, he 
was left with ample leisure for frequent visits to the powder magazine, 
and for becoming well known there and thoroughly appreciated. Ge- 
neviéve, Dorot’s cousin, was particularly taken with such a character, 
80 straight-forward and yet so gentle. She had been tried, until she was 
sixteen, by all the pains and penalties of misery. Taken then, from 
charitable motives, into the house of her cousin whose wife occasionally | 
made her pay dearly enough for his hospitality, the poor orphan had 
accustomed herself to expecting nothing at any one’s hands, and to re- 
ceiving as a favour whatever was accorded her. Thus the frank cor- 
diality of Mathieu was more touching in her eyes than it would have 
been in those of another. She welcomed it with a gratitude half filial, 
to which insensibly became added that shade of a more tender feeling, 
always blended into the attachments of a woman whose heart is disen- 
gaged. An intimacy between herself and Ropars went on strengthening 
from day to day, whilst neither of them took account of their predi 
lections. As he marked the young girl in the bloom of her expanding 
beauty, Mathieu, who already felt the weight of years upon him, 





* Literally, neck of the bottle. 


Mathieu, a homewarti- bound slip let go so far from land ?” 

—** That depends,” replied the old quarter-master; “we hold off 
when we mistrust a fort, or are afraid of reefs.”’ 

—** But there’s nothing of that sort here,’’ remarked Dorot; the fri- 
gate has no need to fear the guns of the Castle which are her very 
good friends, or the roadstead which is as safe an anchorage as if she 
were fast in the dry-dock. There must be something extraordinary.” 

—** Perhaps the ship has to perform quarantine,” suggested Ropars ; 
“the Thetis is expected.” bn 

—‘* That’s it; you’ve named her,” cried the artillery-man, winking 
his eye and shading his forehead with one hand so as to look more fix- 
edly at the distant vessel; ‘itis the Thetis, or I'ma heathen. I had 
her down yonder for a week, when she took her powder on board; I 
know her by the set of her masts and by her bearing on the water.” 

— ‘The Thetis!’ echoed Mathieu; * then we shall soon see Monsieur 
Gabriel. What delight for Joséphe! Quick; let’s tell her.” 

He was hurrying off, but Dorot kept him back. ‘‘No hurry,” said 
he; ‘‘ never reckon too surely on what a re brings home. Pick . 
ple out, and they’re just those that are missing when the roli’s called. 
Better wait till the Lieutenant brings his own news.” 

—* You’re right,” replied the quarter-master; ‘‘ the more so since 
the frigate comes, if I don’t mistake, from the Havannah.” 

—‘* Who knows whether she won’t bring you some lodgers for your 
lazaretto ?” 

—** So be it; they’ll be welcome. With Geneviéve and thechildren, 
one can’t be dull; but once in a while there’s no harm in a little com- 
pany. You fellows at the Ile des Morts, you have the artillery-des- 
patch-carrier, who keeps you up to all that goes on, to say nothing of 
inspeqtions and ‘ey convoys of powder ; whilst here—never a jose. He 
Not one visitor in a twelvemonth! At least, if you have to put people 
sometimes into quarantine, you hear what’s done on land there, and 
that leaves you something to talk about for months.” 

The artillery -man shrugged his shoulders.—** That’s all very well, 
when they don’t bring disease with them ; but the old coasters still talk 
of a quarantine in which the lazaretto ran short of both earth and rock 
for burying the dead, and when the bodies were of necessity thrown 
into the sea with a shot attached to their necks, as in vessels out on @ 
voyage.” 

= Now may Christ spare us such a trial!’ exclaimed Ropars, res- 
pectfully touching his hat, as he was used todo whenever he pro- 
nounced the Saviour’s name. ‘ But you’re speaking of a long time 
ago, Dorot; please Heaven, we won't see such again. There are no 
heathen here now; and I believe that God's good will will take care of 

a” ‘ 

Dorot nodded his acquiescence. In fact this confidence, springing 
from a simple faith, had up to that time been justified by experience. 
During the thirteen years that the keeper had spent at Trébéron, he 
had only received healthy persons into quarantine, who were comply 
ing with a formal regulation, and were obliged to make proof of r 

ood health by undergoing this preventive sequestration. There were 
in Jeed rare exceptions. Like all lazarettos, that of Treberon remained 
generally unoccupied ; and the keeper kept watch there alone, like an 
ever-living sentinel posted in advance of the continent for the purpose 
of warding off contagion. 

As they chatted, Dorot and he had reached the house. G@ 
was waiting for them at the door-way, surrounded by the three 
who iaid hold of and talked to her all atonce. After an exe 
their accustomed friendly greetings, she went in, with the two 
whilst Michael drew off Francine and Joséphe towards ’ 
was waiting for them on a pinnacle of rock, eying them and 
them. The youngster, accustomed to chase ' is father’s sheep upon the 
declivities of the Ile des Morts, endeavoured to get at her; but the ca- 
pricious creature sprung from point to point en | the precipices, letting 
herself at every moment almost be caught, and every moment bound- 
ing away from the hand that just could touch her. 

Whilst the children kept up this chase, with @ thousand calls to one 
another and a thousand peals.of rs and Dorot entered 
the eating-room in which Geneviéve was laying thecloth. It 
was a room of middling size, farnished by the keeper himself at the pe- 
riod of his marriage, and ornamented with a few marine engravings. 
Amongst these was particuiarly dis a portrait of Jean Bart, 
that nsatical Hercules on whom, ag ali the world knows, his traditional 
celebrity has fastened all manner of superhuman exploits and impossi- 


ve 










would never have dreamed yt her to share his existence ; whilst 
Genevieve, happy in seeing him y and in the consciousness of his 


ble adventures. 











Mathieu went off to disinter his 
ht it back all whitened with the 
cork that bespoke its noble birth. 


Having made his guest sit down, 
bottle off Rousillon wine; and bro 
sand ith a green- wax 

te sood-tempered]y complained of such extravagance, an 

ted that he could not make his visit a long one, inasmuch as the 
officer commanding the post of the Ile des Morts had charged him to 
the skiff back, before sunset. Geneviéve therefore hurried her- 

self to serve up the dinner, and called the children to take their places 
wich pervens whose entire life was contracted within the narrow 
limits of two small islands, the conversation could not be much varied. 
Mathieu talked of his still. lines set between the headlands of Trebéron, 
and Dorot of his small cherry-tree. The latter might be regarded as 
the one stumbling block of pride, over which the habitual modesty of 
the worthy sergeant was sure to trip. No other keeper before his time 
had succeeded in securing what he planted, from the sea-winds; this 
was the only tree that had ever been seen in the two islands; and 
Lucullus might well have been less proud of the first cherry-tree that he 
brought from Persia, for the purpose of gracing his trinmph. Humble as 
everything else, Dorot drew himself up proudly when there was 

any question of his poor wild-stock ; he only let it be seen by his friends 
and his superiors, and then at their urgent solicitation. Objects re- 
- gemble human kind, and very often assume the importance that is given 
them, in place of that to which they are entitled. Thus overcharged 
and carefully tended, the fame of the cherry-tree of the Ile des Morts 
went abroad from Plougastel to Camaret ; it was everywhere talked of 
as a prodigy.—The pride of Dorot had increased in a corresponding de- 
gree, and was just now swollen to the highest pitch by an event no less 
extraordinary than unforeseen. He brought the news of it to Trebéron, 
but would not make it known too in All supposable things were 
first to be run over, as in the famous letter of Madame de Sévigné on 
the marriage of Mademoiselle. Finally, when every one had given it 

. he determined to enlighten them, and announced that the 
oh -tree was in blossom! : : 

Unanimous was the cry of astonishment and delight Prisoners in 
their island, it was several years since Ropars and Genevieve had seen 
@ tree in blossom ; and the two little girls could not recall to mind that 
they had ever seen one. Loudly and both at once, they beset Michael 
with questions. Was the cherry-tree flowering in gold-colour like the 
these beoem, or in the colote of blood like the sea-furze? How could 
ihe blossoms ever become fruit? Must they wait a long time’? Would 
the tree bear the red cherries of the coast, or the black-hearts of the 

country? Dorot cut all these inquiries short, by declaring that 
he would come over, next day, for the whole of the family, that they 
might see the wondrous tree and dine at the Ile des Morts. The ecs- 
es of the sisters may be imagined. Their mother could not check 
their laughing and their clapping ofhands. They continued their cry 
of “‘ to-morrow, to-morrow !” justas Zneas’ look-out men kept up their 
ery of “ Italy, Italy!” when they saw through the empurpled vapours 
that goal of so many efforts and such longings. 

Remarking their impatience, the sergeant proposed to carry them 
over, that very evening, with Michael. There would be still daylight 
enough on their arrival, for them to see the cherry-tree covered with 
its coat of summer-snow, and their parents could fetch them, next day. 
The children backed this ofier with their entreaties; Ropars smiled, 
without replying ; but Geneviéve entered her protest against it. What 
would she do, if Francine and Joséphe were away? Many atime ere 
this, on waking in the middle of the night, she had fretted herself at 
not hearing their gentle breathings ; she had jumped up in agony, and 
had crept on tip-toe to their bed, to touch them and to listen to them ; 
how would it be then, if they were not there? How could she herself 
sleep quietly, without fancying some danger? She would dream that 
the powder-magazine was on fire, or that the Ile des Morts was going 
down like a vessel foundering—and all this was said, betwixt a laugh 
andatear. The little maidens, bent at first on setting off, were soon 
hanging on their mother’s shoulder, touched by her contagious tender- 
ness, and declaring that they preferred to remain. The artillery-man 
insisted no longer. He took with Mathieu the path that led down to 
the sandy shore, and was followed by Geneviéve and the children, all 
silenced for the moment. 

The sun declining to the horizon lit up the promontory of Kelern, 
and painted in the eee of Goulet a stream of purple and of gold. 
A breeze began to play over the bay, and chequered it with undulating 
ripples. The perfume exhaled from the saps was waited in puffs of 
wea from the main land, as were the tinklings of the dngelus, and 
the lowing of the cattle driven home. A consciousness of in 
repose was perceivable, together with an indescribable air of serenity, 
that stole from surrounding objects upon the senses, and found its way 
to the very depths of the soul. The sky, the earth, and the water, 
seemed by mutual consent to have subdued their voices, in order to 
mingle them in one harmonious murmur. Without analysing the soft 
but not enervating influence that surrounded them, the two keepers 
with their families were alive to its effects. Silently they went down 
the foot-path, pausing upon their steps, as though to lengthen out the 
sense of enjoyment, or to taste of it drop by — a however, 
reached the boat, it became necessary to part. Joséphe made the ser- 
geant promise to come for them early in the morning. The sail at last 
was hoisted; and the skiff, launched out upon the yielding waves, sped 
her way towards the powder magazine. 

At the moment when she reached the middle of the channel that se- 
parates the two islands, a ship’s long-boat, unobserved hitherto in the 
excitement of leave-taking, appeared to leeward of Trébéron. Her 

uliar build, her black colour traversed only by a single white rib- 

n at the water-line, and the perfect condition of her spars and sails, 
would have sufficed to show what she was, even if the costume of the 
double row of sailors ranged alone the thwarts had not betrayed the 
man-of-war’s men. On crossing the skiff steered by the sergeant, she 
was sheered suddenly off; and by the last glimpse of daylight might 
be discerned the yellow flag of the Health Office. 

At this sight, Geneviéve and the children uttered an involuntary 
cry. All three at once comprehended that these were occupants com- 

to the lazaretto; that they would put the island into quarantine, 

revent all external intercourse. The next day's visit must be 
indednitely postponed, and the cherry-tree would have finished blos- 
soming before they could have regained their liberty. This dashing- 
down of a newly-raised anticipation had in it something so abrupt and so 
unexpected that Francine and Joséphe could by no means resign them- 
selves to it. Desolate was the look that they exchanged, and silently did 
they begin to weep, as their mother took one of them in either hand, 
and sorrowfully re-mounted the path. Geneviéve herself felt her 
heart oppressed ; on pen pery | the platform, she could not but pause 
fora moment. The skiff with rose-coloured sail, that bore away the 
mise of another meeting and of a festival, had disappeared ; the 
Black long-boat was there at her feet—and with it had come to shore, 
seclusion, melancholy, and disease. Geneviéve kissed her children ; 
but scarcely could she keep back a tear that had gathered beneath her 
eye-lids, as without the inclination to prolong her look she hastily en- 
tered the house. 

Mathieu in the meantime had gone to receive the persons placed in 
uarantine, and to open the lazaretto for them. On returning, he 
ooked somewhat pale, and his face wore an expression with which 

Geneviéve was struck; but at the first question she asked him, he ab- 
ruptly interrupted her, to inquire where Francine and Joséphe were. 

—** Don’t you see them ?” she replied, pointing to the two little girls 
sitting down in a dark corner, still sobbing, and with eyes still moist ; 
“did you think that they had gone with their cousin ?” 

** Would to God, they ! murmured Mathieu in an agonised 
voice, but not overheard by the children. 

Geneviéve looked at him, stupefied.—** Why so ?”’ she asked ; ‘‘ what 
has happened? Tell me, Mathieu, in the name of the Holy Trinity ! 
what is the matter ?” 

—‘ Well, then,” answered the keeper, “there is... thereis.. . 
death upon the island.” 

—‘* How do you mean ?” 

—‘‘I mean, my poor wife, just what I have seen! The Thetis’s long- 
boat has landed ‘her hospital-mates and doctors, with eight sick men ; 
not one of whom will ever touch the main-land again.” 

“Holy Virgin! what is it?” 

—* The yellow fever!” 


(To bz continued, and completed in two or three successive numbers. ) 
ee . 
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military surtout with the air of a man who has determined on some 
desperate course, the offended hero vanished out of the room. He was 
immediately observed to mount a handsome yor drawn by a pair 
greys. His tiger leaped up behind, and the equipage drove 
off with a furious clatter up St. James's Street. 

* Satisfaction!” of course every one within hearing knows the mean- 
ing of the words, when uttered by a ‘‘ man of honouranda entleman os 
In fashionable circles “satisfaction” means the chance of projecting 
an ounce of lead in the shape of a bullet into some offending friend’s 
body; but the man of wounded honour is equally “ satisfied” if his 
friend sends the bullet into his own head: and if his head resists it, 
then he may thank the thickness of his skull, rather than the sound- 
ness of his brains. Two men of honour fall out about the most trifling 
matter, perhaps, inflamed with wine, begin to talk angrily,—and one 
of them uses an offensive word; instantly the other calls for ‘“‘ satis- 
faction.” The two “ fri-nds””—cal) them fools rather—come out in the 
cool grey of the next morning with two other “friends” equally 
foolish, and then, in some chalk-pit or ravine, each sets himself up as 
a target for theother. Two bullets instantly speed upon their fool’s 
errand. They miss. Well! the two seconds step up,—‘ interfere to 
prevent further hostilities,”—declaring that their friends’ ‘* honour is 
satisfied,"—and they march off to breakfast thinking they have done 
some valiant feat: or, the balls hit their mark; one, if not both, lie 
on the aed. a bullet has lodged in the spine of one, and another bul- 
let in the shoulder-joint of the other. Forth steps a wiry man with a 
box of implements, devised for the cutting out, extracting, or wrench- 
ing away of the little bullets from flesh and bone. Ah! with one of 
them it is too late; he lies on the grass, breathless, his lips apart, his 
eyes glazed :—he is dead: he has had his desire,—* the satisfaction of 
a gentleman.” The other, after submitting to the tortures of bullet 
extraction, is borne from the field on a litter, “satisfied :” he has 
“killed his man” Such is ‘ honour” in the mouths of foole. 

But we must return to our story ;—Scarcely had the gentleman of 
wounded honour rushed out of the house, ere the friends of the other 
pry round him to ask ‘‘ What is the matter? And how did you 
‘all out ?” 

“The matter,” said the offending gentleman, who sat somewhat 
stupified at the abrupt and threatening exit of his military friend ; 
“why, the fellow is as irascible as a turkey-cock. We fell intoa 
dispute about politics, about which he knows positively nothing. He 
became more and more insolent, and his arguments were at length so 
absurd, that I could not help bursting out laughing and telling him he 
was @ bullet headed fool.” 

: “Ts that all!’ said a city merchant; “‘ why everybody knew that 
ong . 

Pt y, but to tell him of it,” said anether ; “‘ I fear mischief will come 
of it.” 

A considerable damp seemed to have been thrown upon the spirits of 
all the company, and the circle gradually broke up. The gentleman 
who had been the cause of the explosion, at length rose and went home 
not over free from anxiety. He now regretted the use of the offensive 
word, and yet he felt that it had not been undeserved. Not being a 
military man—for he was a banker in good business, and with exten- 
sive connections—he could scarcely divine what the other wonld do in 
reference to the “satisfaction” which he had spoken of; yet he had 
some unpleasant misgivings about the issue. 

The banker was not left long in doubt. Next morning, after an 
anxious night, a thundering rat-tat came to his door. Immediately 
thereafter, a gentleman was admitted. The banker rose up to meet 
him, and recognised him for a military gentlemen—in fact the major 
of the other’s corps. 

**I have the honour,” said he, “‘ of waiting upon you at the instance 
of my friend, the Honourable Captain Sir Eustace Fitz-Giles ; this let- 
ter will explain to you the object of my visit.” 

The banker opened the missive. It was written in a thunder-and- 
lightning hand, and smelt frightfully of gunpowder ; in fact, there was 
no misunderstanding it. 

**T will call upon the captain,” said the banker. 
once.” 

**The usual mode in such matters, as you are aware, is to refer me 
to your frieud.” 

**In good time, sir,” answered the banker ; “ but first I would see 
the captain himself.” 

** Very well,” said the major; ‘ byt the usual course in such mat- 
ters——” 


** Yes, yes!” said the banker; ‘“‘I know: butI wish to see the captain 
himself ” 


** He will refer you to me,” 

“Very well! then I shall have the pleasure of seeing you again ;”’ 
and he bowed the major politely out. 

The banker went straightway to the choleric captain. “Sir,” said 
he to him, “‘ I am not at all ashamed to confess myself in the wrong in 
having used towards you the expression which has given you 
an I beg to withdraw it, and I apologize for it with all my 

eart.” 

“Too late, sir, by Jove! too late,” said the captain, twirling his 
moustache. ‘‘ You must meet me, sir; nothing short of that will do 
Had I knocked Psy down on the spot, an apology might have been ac- 
cepted; but I did not knock you down, and your apology comes too 
late. I refer you to my friend, who is authorized by me to settle all 
necessary preliminaries. Name to him your time and place, and go 
home and settle your affairs.” 

The banker was thunderstuck. He considered with himself for a 
while. ‘ Well, sir!” said he at length, “ if it must be so, meet me to- 
morrow at two o’clock, in the large field north of——Lodge, in the —— 
Road, with your friend and a pair of pistols.” 

‘Enough, sir,” said the brusque captain; and they parted. 

The parties were on the ground at the time appointed. The captain 
was accompanied by his friend the major. The banker was attended 
by @ gentleman in a suit of professional black—a very unmilitary and 
most civil-looking personage As they approached, the major suddenly 
stepped before his principal, and addressing the banker’s second, said 
—‘*It was perfectly understood, sir, that pistols were to be the wea- 
ms employed on this occasion; but here, sir, if I mistake not, you 
ring a blunderbuss under your arm.” 

«I beg your pardon,” said the other, drawing the instrument forth ; 
‘it is not a blunderbuss, but a telescope.” 

“And what, in heaven’s name, is the meaning of this? I hope it is 
not meant as an additional insult to my principal ?” 

‘Oh! by no means,” said the banker, who proceeded to inform the 
major of his previous and present readiness to apologize, assuring him 
that he had intended no offence to his friend the captain, and that 
he was now anxious toexplain The apology was declined as before, 
and an explanation was demanded. 

‘* In the first place,” said the banker, “I earnestly beg that you, 
captain, will look through this telescope.” 

** What, sir, [:—Look through a telescope? By heavens, sir, what 
foolery is this?” 

The banker’s second claimed to beheard. ‘‘I insist,” said he “ that 
this is most serious and important to my cli—— to my friend.” 

‘It is such a breach of al! the customary forms,” said the captain. 
**Such a proposal is quite intolerable.” 

** I regret,” said the banker to the major, “« that should have to urge 
this request ; but it is to me a most necessary preliminary. Will 
you, major, do me the favour to apply your eye to the telescope? I 
put it to you as a gentleman and officer, whether there is any offence in 
the request ?” 

** Nay, sir.” said the major, ‘‘ I do not say that; but it seems to me 
so absurd—so contrary to the established rules in such cases.” 

“* Here, sir,” said the banker, holding up the telescope, ‘*‘ place your 
eye to it for but one moment,—there,—in that direction !” 

‘* Where !” said the major, carelessly applying his eye to the telescope. 
He looked for an instant. ‘* Egad!” said he, ‘I see a very fine wo- 
man walking about on a grass-plat, with a little trot of a child in one 
hand, and two others pranking round her. But what, I should like to 
know, has this to do with the matter in hand ?” 

“« Everything,” said the banker, with a serious face; ‘that lady, 
sir, is my wife. Those children are mine and hers: and we are all 
mutually attached.” 

** Pshaw !” said the captain ; «‘ what is that to me? You should have 
thought of this before.” 

** T know it is nothing to you, sir,” said the banker, ‘‘ as you bave no 
wife or children. I believe I am correct in saying that you have no 
wife or children. Now then, I’ask, do we meet on equal terms ””’ 

** Why no,—certainly not,” said the major; ‘but it is too late to 
think of this on the very ground; it is quite unformal—this discussion ; 
it is really, quite,—quite;—” and hereupon the major took a hug 
pinch of snuff to fill up bis simile. 
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‘I warned you to settle all your affairs,” broke in the captain, as if 
a sudden bright theught had occurred to him. 
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“* True,” said the banker, pointing to the distant famil “ 
I could not settle them. I have settled everything else.” The beat bat 
second now ventured to observe, that as the captain’s second had - 
mitted the parties about to contend were not on equal terms, th ‘ 
should be made equal, or as near as possibly so, before the actual toe 
mencement of hostilities; and he appealed to them to do this ag « —~ 
of honour and gentlemen.” en 

« Mev there is eaten A show of ray and that sort of thin 
in what you say,” observed the major. “ But how, in the ‘ 
ness, is that to de effected?” name of goof: 

“ Nothing easier,” exclaimed the gentleman in black. “ Your friend 
the captain has an independent income of fifteen hundred per annum 
and no family ; whereas the income of my friend—though he has some 
little property—mainly depends upon his own exertions : and he has a 
wife and three children. Now, if the captain should shoot him, he 
ought to make over five hundred a year to his family, and thus the 
parties would be upon equal terms.” 

“Putting affection out of the question,” added the banker. 

The major at this looked blank and puezled; the captain a// aston. 
ishment. 

‘It would only be putting down your handsome phaeton and pair,” 
rejoined the banker’s second calmly. , 

“Oh, sir! ah! yes, indeed!” ejaculated the captain, 
to the ears. 

* But supposing I acceded to this most irregular proceeding,” saiq 
the major, ‘‘ there is no time for it now, as I cannot consent to wich. 
draw my principal from the field without an exchange of shots.” 

« That is not at all necessary,” said the banker. ‘ This gentleman 
is my attorney.” Whereat, on the instant, the little man in black 
whipped from beneath his coat a deed on pumnent, ready filled up 
and wanting nothing but the attachment of the signatures. : 

The captain and the major exchanged looks of blank rage. They 
saw that, in common parlance, it was “‘a sell;” and they began to 
storm. 

“A most absurd proceeding !—mercenary proposal !”—ejaculated the 
ca = “ Put down my phaeton, indeed? Why, sir, this ig beyond 
a joke.” 

**It is, indeed, a most serious matter, sirs,” said the banker. “Do 
you think, sir, whether I would not be justified in considering it ag 
something more than an “ absurd proceeding” and a pretty “ joke,” to 
be put down dead here, and leave my wife and children to penury? I 
know very well, sir, you are a rare shot, and can snuff a candle with a 
pistol bullet. That dexterity I can’t pretend to, so in any case I run 
pe —- risk. Yet I am ready to pit my life against your phaeton 
an Aw 

The major looked more perplexed than ever. 
foolish and puzzled. 

** Again, gentlemen, if [ should be killed, my wife and children will 
absolutely need the money; but if I kill the captain, his property is 
absolutely of no sort of use to him after his funeral expenses are paid. 
Nor is my proposal without precedent. Upon such occasions, men of 
refined honour and high courage have thought they could never do 
enough. When Best shot Lord Camelford, his lordship, on his death- 
bed, left his antagonist, who was in very poor circumstances, a hand- 
some income, rejoicing, no doubt, that he had lived long enough to do 
such an act of magnanimity and finished honour. I never fired ata 
man as @ mark in my life; Iam sure to be shot. So you see my pro- 
posal is only a fair one; and as I make it to men of honour, I expect it 
to be acceded to.” 

“Oh, but!—yes, but !—you, sir!” exclaimed the captain. “* Really,” 
interrupted the major, biting his lips, ‘‘I really think, that, as men of 
finished honour, we must accede to the propasal.” 

The banker now flatly refused to fight on any other terms, putting 
it directly to the major as the most refined point of duelling —. 
that could be manifested on the occasion, till the two officers, though 
excessively provoked and annoyed, could no longer refuse their con- 
sent. The parchment was handed to them by the attorney, who saw 
it properly signed, and then the principals took their stand at fifteen 
paces distance. 

The banker had the first fire. Not wishing to be banished his 
country, or get into prison, or be tried for manslaughter or murder, he 
took very good care to fire wide of his mark, and away flew his inno- 
cent ball, like a humming bird across the fields. 

Then came the captain’s turn. ‘ Now,” whispered the major, «aim 
low; keep steady—now—you’ve got him.” 

* Got him !”’ stammered the captain, his face turning blue, and his 
jaws falling. ‘Got him! = down my pha——, pay five hundred a 
year for being called a bullet-headed fool, and so prove it. Will you 
pay the money if I hit him?” , 

Away sped the bullet; but of course it did not hit the banker, though 
it whistled rather too close past the lawyer’s ear, who had forgotten to 
have a similar agreement for himself in case of accidents. 

The antagonists then shook hands. The major withdrew the Hon- 
ourable Captain Eustace Fitz-Giles from the field, declaring that “his 
— was satisfied ;” and the banker went home to his wife and chil- 

ren. 

But it is not always that those ‘ meetings of honour;’’ so end. 
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THE BETROTHAL. 


Frances Seymour had been left an orphan and an heiress very early 
in life. Her mother had died in giving birth to a second child, which 
did not survive its parent,so that Frances had neither brother nor sis- 
ter; and her father, an officer of rank and merit, was killed at Water- 
loo. When this sad news reached England, the child was spending her 
vacation with Mrs. Wentworth, a sister of Mrs. Seymour, and hence- 
forth this lady’s house became her home ; partly, because there was no 
other relative to claim her, and ie because amongst Colonel Sey- 
mour’s papers, a letter was found, addressed to Mrs. Wentworth, re- 
questing that, if he fellin the impending conflict, she would take 
charge of his daughter. In making this request, it is probable that 
Colonel Seymour was more influenced by necessity than choice; Mrs. 
Wentworth being a gay woman of the world, who was not likely to be- 
stow much thought or care upon her niece, whom she received under 
her roof without unwillingness, but without affection. Had Frances 
been poor, she would have felt her a burden; but as she was rich, 
there was some éclat and no inconvenience in undertaking the office of 
her guardian and chaperone—the rather as she had no daughters of 
her own with whom Frances’s beauty or wealth could interfere ; for as 
the young heiress grew into womanhood, the charms of her person 
were quite remarkable enough to have excited the jealousy of her cou- 
sins, if she had any; or to make her own fortune, if she had not pos- 
sessed one already. She was, moreover, extremely accomplished, good- 
tempered, cheerful, and altogether what is called a very nicegirl ; but 
of course she had her fault like other people: she was too fond of ad- 
miration—a fault that had been very much encouraged at the school 
where she had been educated; beauty and wealth, especially when 
combined, being generally extremely popular at such establishments. 
As long, however, as her admirers were only romantic schoolfellows 
and calculating school- mistresses, there was not much harm done ; but 
the period now approached in which there would be more scope for the 
exercise of this passion, and more danger in its indulgence—Frances 
had reached the age of seventeen, and was about to make her début in 
the world of fashion--an event to which, certain as she was of making 
numerous conquests, she looked forward with great delight. 

Whilst engaged in preparations for these anticipated triumphs, Mrs. 
Wentworth said to her one day; ‘‘ Now that you are coming out, Fran- 
ces, I think it is my duty to communicate to you a wish of your father’s, 
expressed in the letter which was found after his death. It is a wish 
regarding your choice ofa husband.” 

‘“‘ Dear me, aunt, how very odd!” exclaimed Frances. ' 

“Tt is rather odd,” returned Mrs Wentworth ; ‘and, to be candid, 
I don’t think is is very wise; for schemes of this sort seldom or never 
turn out well.” 7 ft 

‘«‘ Scheme ! What scheme is it ?” asked Frances with no little curiosity. 

“Why, you must know,” answered her aunt, “that your father had 
a very intimate friend, to whom he was as much attached all his life 
as if A had been his brother.” . , 

«You mean Sir Richard Elliott. I remember seeing him and his 
son at Otterby, when I was a little girl ; and I often heard papa speak 
of him afterwards.” " 

« Well, when young Elliott got his commission, your papa, in com- 
pliance with Sir Richard’s request, used his interest to have him op: 
pointed to his own regiment, in order that he might keep him under his 
eye. By this means, he became intimately acquainted with the y wy 4 
man’s character, and, I suppose, as much attached to him as to his 
father.” 


« And the scheme is, that I should marry him, I suppose ?” ie 





« Provided you are both so disposed, not otherwise; there is 
no compulsion in the case.” 
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« It is a scheme that will never be realised,” said Frances ; “ for, of 


all , I should dislike a marriage that had been planned in that 
way. The very ides of standing in such an awkward relation to @ man 
would make me hate him.” 


« That's why I think all such schcmes better let alone,” returned 
Mrs. Wentworth ; ‘‘ but as your father desires that I will put you in 
ion of his wishes before you go into the world, I have no choice 

to do it.” ~ 

- It does not appear, however, that this Mr. Elliott is very anxious 
about the matter, since he has never taken the trouble of coming to see 
me. Perhaps he does not know of the scheme ?” . : 

«© yes, he does; but, in the first place, he is abroad with his regi- 
ment; and, in the second, he abstains upon principle from seeking to 
make your acquaintance. So Sir Richard told me, when I met him 
last year at Lady Grantley’s féte. He said that his son’s heart was 
et perfectly free, but that he did not think it right to throw himself 
in your way, or endeavour to engage your affections, till you had an 
opportunity of seeing something of the world. The old gentleman had 
a great desire to see you himself; and he would have called, but he 
was only passing through London on his way to some German baths, 

and he was to start the next morning.” 

«* And what sort of a person is this Mr. Elliott ?” 

«*T really don’t know, except that his father praised him to the skies. 
He’s ed Elliott now, and must be about eight. and-twenty.” 

«* And is he the eldest son ?” 

«* He’s the eldest son, and will be Sir Henry—I think that’s his name 
—by and by. But he’s not rich; quite the contrary, he’s very poor 
for a baronet; and I incline to think that that is one of the reasons 
that influenced your father. Being so fond of the Elliotts, he wished 
to repair, in some degree, the dilapidation of their fortunes by yours.” 

** So that I shall have the agreeable consciousness of being married 
purely for my money. I am afraid poor dear papa’s scheme will fail ; 
and I wish, aunt, you had never told me of it.” 

‘That was not left to my discretion; if it had been, I should not 
have told you of it I assure you.” 

‘© Well, I can only hope that I shall never see Major Elliott; and if 
he ever proposes to come, aunt, pray do me the favour to assure him, 
from me, that it will not be of the smallest use.” 

** That would be foolish till you’ve seen him. You may like him.” 

«* Never; I could not like a man whom I met under such circum- 
stances, if he were an angel.” 

Thus, with a heart steeled against Major Elliott and his attractions, 
whatever they might be, Frances Seymour made her debut ; and, how- 
ever brilliant had been her anticipations of success, she had the satis- 
faction of finding them fully realised. She was the belle of the season 
—admired, courted, and envied ; and by the end of it, she had refused 
at least half-a-dozen proposals. As she was perfectly independent, 
she resolved to enjoy a longer lease of her liberty, before she put it in 
the power of any man to control her inclinations. 

Shortly after the termination of the season, some family affairs call. 
ed Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth to St. Petersburg; and as it was not con- 
venient that Frances should accompany them, they arranged that she 
should spend the interval in visiting some families of their own con- 
nection residing in the country, who promised to take due charge of her. 

The first of these, by name Dunbar, were worthy people enough, but, 
unfortunately for Frances, desperately dull; and the few neighbours 
they had happened to be as dull as themselves. There were neither 
balls nor routs to keep up the spirits of the London belle; and a tire- 
some drive of six or eight miles to an equally tiresome dinner-party, 
was but a poor substitute for the gaieties which the late season had 
given ber a taste for. 

Frances was not without resources. She was a fine musician, and 
played and sang admirably ; but she liked to be told that she did so 
At Dunbar House, nobody cared for music, nobody listened to her, and 
her most recherchées toilletes delighted nobody but her maid. She was 
aux abois, as the French say, and had made some progress in the con 
coction of a scheme to get away, when an improvement took place in 
her position, from the arrival of young Vincent Dunbar, the only son 
of the family. He was a lieutenant in a regiment of infantry that had 
lately returned from the colonies, and had come, as in duty bound, to 
waste ten days or a fortnight of his three months’ leave in the dull 
home of his ancestors. As he was an extremely handsome, fashion 
able-looking youth, Frances, when she went down to dinner, felt 
quite revived by the sight of him. Here was something to dress for, 
and something to sing to; and although the young lieutenant’s con- 
versation was not a whit above the usual standard of his class, it ap- 
peared lively and witty when compared with that of his parents. His 
small colonial experiences were more interesting than Mrs. Dunbar’s 
domestic ones; and his account of a tiger hunt more exciting than 
his father’s history of the ran he bad had after a fox. Francee was 
an equally welcome resource tohim Here was an opportunity, quite 
unexpected, of displaying his most fashionable ties and most splendid 
waistcoats; here was a listener for his best stories, and one who did 
not repay him in kind, as his father did; and here were a pair of 
bright eyes, that always looked brighter at his approach; and a pair 
of pretty lips, that pouted when he talked of going away to fulfil an 
engagement he had made to meet some friends at Brighton. 

As was to beexpected, under circumstances so propitious, the young 
man fell in love—as much in love as he could be with anybody but 
himself; whilst his parents did not neglect to hint, that he could not do 
better than prosecute a suit which the young lady’s evident partiality 
justified. Pleased with the prospect of their son’s making so good a 
match, they even ventured one day a dull jest on the subject in the 
presence of Frances—a jest which, heavy as it was, aroused her to re- 
flection. Flirting with a man, and angling for his admiration, is one 
thing ; loving and marrying him, is another. For the first, Vincent 
Dunbar answered exceedingly well; but for the second, he was wholly 
unfit. In spite of her little weaknesses, Frances had too much sense 
not to see that the young lieutenant was an empty headed coxcomb, 
and not at all the man with whom she hoped to spend her years 
of discretion—when arrived at them—after an ample enjoyment of the 
delights that youth, beauty, and wealth are calculated to procure their 
possessor. Her eyes were opened, in short; and the ordinary effect of 
this sort of awakening from an unworthy penchant—for attachment it 
could not be called—ensued; the temporary liking changed into aver- 
sion, and the attentions that had flattered her before became hateful. 
In accordance with this new state of her feelings, she resolved to alter 
her behaviour, in order to dissipate as quickly as possible the errone- 
ous impression of the family ; whilst, at the same time, she privately 
made arrangements for cutting short her visit, and anticipating the 
period of her removal to the house of Mrs. Gaskoin, betwixt whom and 

the Dunbars the interval of her friends’ absence in Russia was to be 
divided In spite of her stratagem, however, she did not escape what 
she apprehended. Vincent's leave had nearly expired too ; and when 
the moment approached that was to separate them, he seized an oppor- 
tunity of making his proposals. 

There is scarcely a woman to be met with in society, who does not 
know, from experience, what a painful thing it is to crush the hopes of 
a man who is paying her the high compliment of wishing to place the 
happiness of his life in her keeping ; and when to this source of em. 
barrasssment is added the consciousness of having culpably raised ex- 
pectations that she shrinks from realising, the situation becomes doubly 
distressing. On the present occasion, agitated, ashamed, and confused, 
Frances, instead of honestly avowing her fault, which would have been 
the safest thing to do, had recourse to a subterfuge; she answered, 
that she had been betrothed by her father to the son of his dearest 
friend, and that she was not free to form any other engagement. Of 
course, Vincent pleaded that such a contract could not be binding on 
her; but as, whilst she declared her determination to adhere to it, 
she forbore to add, that were she at liberty his position would not 
be improved, the young man and his family remained under the per- 
Suasion, that this premature engagement was the only bar to his hap- 
piness; and with this impression, which she allowed him to retain, 
because it spared nim and herself pain, he returned to his regiment, 
Whilst she, as speedily as she could, decamped to her next quarters, 
armed with a thousand good resolutions never again to bring herself 
into such an unpleasant dilemma. 

Mrs. Gaskoin’s was a different sort of house to the Dunbars 
not gay, for the place was retired, and Mrs. Gaskoin being in ill 
health, they saw little company; but they were young, cheerful, 
and accomplished people, and in their society Frances soon forgot 
the vexations she had left behind her. She even ceased to miss 
the admiration she was accustomed to; what was amiable and good 
in ber character—and there was much—regained the ascendant ; 
her host aad hostess congratulated themselves on having so agreeable 
40 inmate as much as she did herself on the judicious move she had 
made, till her equanimity was distarbed by learning that Mr Gaskoin 
Was expecting a visitor, and that this visitor was hig old friend and 
brother officer, Major Elliott, the person of ali others, Vincent Dun- 
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bar execpted, she had the greatest desire to avoid. 
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‘*T cannot express how much I should dislike meeting him,” she said 
to Mrs. Gaskoin, to whom she thought it better to explain how she was 
situated. ‘* You must allow me to beep my room whilst he is here. 

**If you are determined not to see him, I think ree had better go 
back to the Dunbars for a little while,” answered the hostess ; “ but I 
really think you should stay, and let things take their course. If your 
aversion continues, you need not marry him; but my husband tells me 
he’s charming; and in point of character, I know no one whom he esti- 
mates so highly. 

But Frances objected, that she should feel so embarrassed and 
awkward. 

‘In short, you apprehend that you will appear to a great disadvan- 
tage,” said Mrs. Gaskoin. ‘+ That is possible, certainly ; but as Major 
Elliott is only coming for a day or two, I think we might obviate that 
difficulty, by introducing you as my husband’s niece, Fanny Gaskoin. 
What do you say? You can declare yourself whenever you please, or 
keep the secret till he goes, if you prefer it.” 

Frances said she should like it very much; the scheme would afford 
them a great deal of amusement, and any expedient was preferable to 
going back to Dunbar House. Neither, as regarded themselves, was 
it at all difficult of execution, since they always addressed her as Fanny 
or Frances ; the danger was with the servants, who, however cautioned 
to call the visitor by no other name than Miss Fanny, might inadvert- 
ently betray the secret. Still, if they did, a few blushes and a hearty 
laugh were likely to be the only consequences of the disclosure ; so the 
little plot was duly framed, and successfully executed ; Major Elliott 
not entertaining the mest remote suspicion that this beautiful, fasci- 
nating Fanny Gaskoin was his own fiancée. 

Whether they might have fallen in love with each other had they 
met under more prosaic circumstances, there is no saying. As it was, 
they did so almost at first sight It is needless to say, that Major El- 
liott extended his visit beyond the day or two he had engaged for ; and 
when Mr. and Mrs. Gaskoin saw how matters were going, they recom- 

mended an immediate avowal of the little deception that had been prac- 
ticed, lest some ill-timed visitor should inopportunely let out the secret, 

which had already been endangered more than once by the forgetful- 

ness of the servants; but Frances wished to prolong their diversion 

till she should find some happy moment for the dénowement ; added to 

which, she had an extreme curiosity to know how Major Elliott inten- 

ded to release himself from the engagement formed by Colonel Seymour, 

in which he had tacitly, if not avowedly, acquiesced. It was certainly 

very flattering that her charms had proved sufficiently powerful to make 

him forget it ; but that he should have yielded to the temptation with- 

out the slightest appearance of a struggle, did somewhat surprise her, 

as indeed, from their knowledge of his character, it did Mr. and Mrs. 

Gaskoin. Not that they would have expected him to adhere to the con- 

tract, if doing so proved repugnant either to himself or the young lady; 

but under all the circumstances of the case, they would have thought 

his conduct less open to exception, if he had deferred entering into any 

other engagement till he had seen Miss Seymour. It was true, that 

he had not yet offered his hand to his friend Gaskoin’s charming niece ; 

but neither she, nor any one else, entertained a doubt of his intention 

to do so; and Frances never found herself alone with him, that her 

heart did not beat high with the expectation of what might be coming. 

The progress of love affairs is no measure of time: where the att, ait, 

or magnetic rapport (for perhaps magnetism has something to do with 

the mystery), is very strong, one couple will make as much way in a 

fortnight as another will doin a year. Inthe present instance, Major 

Elliott’s proclivity te fall in love with Frances may have been aided 

by his persuasion that she was the niece of his friend. Be that as it 

may, on the thirteenth day of his visit, Major Elliott invited his host 

to join him in a walk, in the course of which he avowed his intention 

of offering his hand to Miss Gaskoin, provided her family were not 

likely to made any serious objection to the match. ‘* My reason for 
mentioning the subject so early is,” said he, “‘ that, in the first place, I 
cannot prolong my visit ; I have already broken two engagements, and 
now, however unwillingly, I must be off: and, in the second place, I 
felt myself bound to mention the subject to you before speaking to Miss 
Gaskoin, because you know how I am situated in regard to money- 

matters; and that I cannot, unfortunately, make such a settlement as 
may be expected by her friends.” 

‘**I don’t think that will be any obstacle to your wishes,” answered 
Mr. Gaskoin, with an arch smile. ‘If you can find Fanny in the hu- 
mour, I'll undertake to answer for all the rest. As for her fortune, 
she’ll have something at all events—but that is a subject, I suppose, 
you are too much in love to discuss.” 

‘It is one there is no use in discussing till Il am accepted,” returned 
Major Elliott; ‘‘ and I confess that is a point I am too anxious about 
to think of any other.” 

‘* Prepare yourself,” said Mrs. Gaskoin to Frances: ‘‘ Major Elliott 
has declared himself to my husband, and will doubtless take an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to youin the course of the evening. Ofcourse, now 
the truth must be disclosed, and I’ve no doubt it will be a very agree- 
able surprise to him.” 

When the tea things were removed, and Frances, as usual, was seat- 
ed at the pianoforte, and Major Elliott, as usual, turning over the 
leaves of her music-book, she almost lost her breath with agitation 
when the gentle closing of a door aroused her to the fact, that they 
were alone. Mr. and Mrs. Gaskoin had quietly slipped out of the 
room; and conscious that the critical moment was come, she was mak- 
ing @ nervous attempt to follow them, when a hand was laid on hers, 
and But it is quite needless to enter into the particulars: such 
scenes do not bear relating. Major Elliott said something, and looked 
a thousand things; Frances blushed and smiled, and then she wept, 
avowing that her tears were tears of joy; and so engrossed was she 
with the happiness of the moment, that she had actually forgotten the 
false colours under which she was appearing, till her lover said: “I 
have already, ny dear Fanny, spoken on this subject to your uncle.” 

‘* Now, then, for the dénouement /”’ thought Frances; but she had 
formed a little scheme for bringing this about, which she forthwith 
proceeded to put in execution. 

‘** But, dear Henry,” she said, as, seated on the sofa hand in hand, 
they dilated on their present happiness and future plans—*‘ dear Henry, 
there is one thing that has rather perplexed me, and does perplex me 
still, a little—do you know, I have been told you were engaged ?” 

‘Indeed! Who told you that ?” 

** Well, I don’t know; but I’m sure I heard it. 
were engaged to Miss Seymour—the Miss Seymour that lives with Mrs. 
Wentworth’ —— 

**Do you know her ?” inquired Major Elliott, interrupting her. 

** Yes, I do—a little.” 

** Only alittle?” 

** Well, perhaps I may say I know her pretty well. 
fess the truth, I’m rather intimate with her.”’ 

‘* That is extremely fortunate,” returned Major Elliott. 

‘* Then you don’t deny the engagement ?” said Frances. 

«* Colonel Seymour, who was my father’s frieod and mine, very kind- 
ly expressed a wish, before he died, that, provided there was no objeo- 
tion on either side, his daughter and I should be married; but you see, 
my dearest Fanny, as there happens to be an objection on both sides, 
the scheme, however well meant, is defeated.” 

«* On both sides!” reiterated Frances with surprise. 

«Yes; on both sides,” answered he smiling. 

** But how do you know that, when you’ve never seen Miss Seymour 
-—at least I thought you never had ?” 

** Neither have I; but I happen to know that she has not the slightest 
intention of taking me for her husband.” 

‘* Oh,” said Frances, laughing at the recollection sf her own violent 
antipathy to this irresistible man, who, after all, had taken her heart 
by storm—‘“ I suppose you have somehow heard that she disliked the 
idea of being trammelled by an engagement to a person she never saw, 
and whom she had made up her mind she could not love; but remem- 
ber, Henry, she has never seen you How do you know that she might 
not have fallen in love with you at first sight ?—as somebody else did,” 
she added playfully. ] 

* Because, my dear little girl, she happens to be in ove already 
She did not wait to see me, but wisely gave away her heart when she 
met a man that pleased her.” 

*« But you're mistaken,’ answered Frances, beginning to feel alarm- 
ed; “ you are indeed! I know Frances Seymour has no attachment. 
I know that till she saw you—I mean that—I am certain she has no at- 
tachment, nor ever hadany”’ 

‘* Perhaps you are not altogether in her confidence.” 

*O yes, {am indeed f 

Major Elliott shook his head, and smiled significantly. ‘* Rely on 
it,” he said, ‘‘ that what I tell you is the fact; but you have probably 
not seen Miss Seymour very lately, which would sufficiently account 
for your ignorance of her secret. I am told that she is extremely 
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testimory to her attractions ; and would have been ready with a - 
tee about the loss he would sustain in relinquishing so many perfeotions 
for her sake; but now her heart was growing faint with terror, and 
her tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. Thoughts that would fill 
pages darted through her brain like lightning—dreadfal possibilities, 
that she had never foreseen nor thought of. 

Vincent Dunbar’s regiment had been in India; she knew it was one 
of the seventies ; but she had either never heard the exact number, or 
she had not sufficiently attended to the subject to know which it was. 
Major Elliott’s regiment had also been in India; and it was the 76th. 
—— it were the same, and that the two officers were acquainted— 
an —_ they had met since Vincent's departure from Dunbar 
House ! The young man had occasionally spoken to her of his brother- 
officers ; she remembered Poole, and Wainright, and Carter; the name 
of Elliott he had certainly not mentioned; Sut it was naturally of his 
own friends and companions he spoke, not of the field-officers. Then, 
when she told him that she had been betrothed by her father, she had 
not said to whom; but might he not, by some unlucky chance, have 
found that out’ And might not an explanation have ensued ! 

Could Major Elliott have distnctly discovered the expression of her 
features, he would have seen that it was something more than perplex- 
ity that kept her silent; but the light fell obscurely on the seat they 
ooonann and he suspected nothing but hat she was puzzled and sur- 
prised. 

**T see you are very curious to learn the secret,” he said, “ and if it 
were my Own, you should not pine in ignorance, I assure you; but as 
itisa F ha lady’s, I am bound to keep it till she chooses to disclose it 
herself. However, I hope your curiosity will soon be satisfied, for I 
have ascertained that Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth are to be in England 
almost immediately—they have been some time on the continent—and 
then we shall come to a general understanding. In the meantime, my 
dearest Fanny” —— 

But Frances, unable longer to control her agitation, took advantage 
of a slight noise in the hall, to say that Mr. and Mrs. Gaskoin were 
coming ; and before he had time to finish his sentence, she started to 
her feet, and rushed out of the room 

On the other side of the hall was Mrs. Gaskoin’s boudoir, where she 
and her husband were sitting over the fire, awaiting the result of the 
téte-a-téte in the drawing-room. 

** Well ?”’ said they, rising as the door opened and a pale face looked 
in. “Is it all settled ?” 

«* Ask me nothing now, I beseech you!” said Frances.. “I’m going 
to my room; tell Major Elliott I am not well; say I’m agitated—any- 
thing you like; but remember, he still thinks me Fanny Gas- 
koin 99 ‘ 
‘«« But, my dear girl, I cannot permit that rp a to be carried any 
further; it has lasted too long already,” said Mr. Gaskoin. 

“Only to-night!” said Frances. 

«It is not fair to Major Elliott,” urged Mrs. Gaskoin. 

* Only to-night! only to-night!” reiterated Frances. ‘ There! he’s 
coming; I hear his step in the hall! Let me out this way!” and so 
saying _ darted out of a door that led to the backstairs, and dis- 
appeard. 

PRshe has refused him!” said Mrs. Gaskoin. 
amazed. 

But Major Elliott met them with a smiling face. ‘‘ What has become 
of Frances ?” said he. 

‘* She rushed in to us in a state of violent agitation, and begged we 
would tell you that she is not well, and is gone to her room. I’m afraid 
vhe result of your interview has not been what we expected.” 

*« On the contrary,” returned Major Elliott, ‘*‘ you must both congra- 
tulate me on my good-fortune.” 

‘* Silly girl!” said Mr. Gaskoin, shaking his friend heartily by the 
hand. ‘I see what it is: she is nervous about a little deception we 
have been practising on you.” 

‘* A deception !” 

«« Why, you see, my dear fellow, when I told Frances that you were 
coming here, she objected to meeting you” —— 

‘Indeed! On what account ?” 

«¢ You have never suspected anything ?” said Mr. Gaskoin, scarcely 
repressing his laughter. 

** Suspected anything? No” : : oP ‘ 

‘It has never by chance occurred to you that this bewitching niece 
of mine is’”—— 

**Is what ?” 

«< Your betrothed lady, for example, Frances Seymour ?” 

Major Elliott’s cheeks and lips turned several shades paler ; but the 
candles were not lighted, and his friends did not remark the change, 

‘* Frances Seymour !” he echoed. 

** That is the preeise state of the case, I assure you ;” and then Mr. 
Gaskoin proceeded to explain how the deception came to be practised. 
«I gave into it,” he said, ‘‘ though I do not like jests of that sort, be- 
cause I thought, as my wife did, that you were much more likely to 
take a fancy to each other, if you did not know who she was, than if 
you met under all the embarrassment of such an awkward relation.” 
During this little discourse, Major Elliott had time to recover from 
the shock ; and being a man of resolute calmness and great self- posses- 
sion—which qualities, by the way, formed a considerable element in his 
attractions—the remainder of the evening was passed without any cir- 
cumstance calculated to awaken the suspicions of his host and hostess, 
further than that acertain gravity of tone and manner, when they 
spoke of Frances, led them to apprehend that he was not altogether 
pleased with the jest that had been practised. 

** We ought to have told him the moment we saw that he was pleased 
with her; but, foolish child, she would not let us,” said Mr. Gaskoin 
to his wife. 

‘«* She must make her peace with him to-morrow,” returned the lady; 
but, alas ! when they came down to breakfast on the following morning, 
Major Elliott was gone, having left a few lines to excuse his sudden 
departure, which, he said, he had only anticipated by a few hours, as, 
in any case, he must have left them that afternoon. 

By the same morning’s post there arrived a letter from Vincent 
Dunbar, addressed to Miss Seymour. Its contents were as follow :— 
‘*My dearest, dearest Frances—I should have written to you ten 
days ago to tell you the joyful news—you little guess what—but that 
I had applied for an extension of leave on urgent private affairs, and 
expected every hour to get it. But they have refused me, be hanged to 
them! SoI write to you, my darling, to tell you that it’s all right—I 
mean between you and me. I’m not a very good hand at an explana- 
tion on paper, my education in the art of composition having been 
somewhat neglected; but you must know that old Elliott, whom your 
dad wanted you to marry, is our senior major. Well, when I came 
down hereto meet Poole, as I had promised—his governor keeps hounds, 
you know; a capital pack, too—I was as dull as ditch-water; I was, I 
assure you; and whenever there was nothing going on, I used to take 
out the verses you wrote, and the music you copied for me, to look at; 
and one day, who should come in but Elliott, who was staying with his 
governor on the West Cliff, where the old gentleman has taken a house. 
Well, you know, I told you what a madcap fellow Poole is; and what 
should he do, but tell Elliott that I was going stark mad for a girl that 
couldn’t have me because her dad had engaged her to somebody else; 
and then he showed him the music that was lying on the table with 
your name onit So you may guess how Elliott stared, and all the 
questions he asked me about you, and about our acquaintance and our 
love. making, and all the rest of it. And, of course, | told him the truth, 
and shewed him the dear lock of hair you gave me; and the little notes 
you wrote me the week I ran up to London; for Elliott’s an honoura- 
ble fellow, and I knew it was all right. And it is all right, my darling ; 
for he says he wouldn’t stand in the way of our happiness for the 
world, or marry @ woman whose affections were not allhisown. And 
he’ll speak to your aunt for us, and get it all settled as soon as she 
comes back,” &¢ &c. 

The paper dropped from poor Frances Seymour’s hands. She com- 
prehende cnenat of Major Elliott’s character to see that all was over. 
But for the unfortunate jest they had practised on him, an ex n 
would necessarily have ensued the moment he mentioned Vincent's 
name to her; but that unlucky deception had complicated the mischief 
beyond repair. It was too late now to tell him that she did not love 
Vincent ; he would only think her false or fickle. A woman who could 
act us she had done, or as she appeared to have done, was no wife for 
Henry Elliott. se : 

There is no saying, but it is just possible, that an entire confidence 
placed in Mr. Gaskoin might have led to a happier issue ; but her own 
conviction that her position was irrecoverable, her hopelessness and 
her pride, closed her lips. Her friends saw that there was something 
wrong; and when a few lines from Major Elliott announced his imme- 
diate departure for Paris, they concluded that some strange mystery 
had divided the lovers, and clouded the hopeful fature that for a short 
period had promised so brightly. 


““T confess I am 








handsome and charming. and that she sings divinely.” . , 
Five minutes earlier, Frances would have been delighted with this 





Vincent Dunbar was not & man to break his heart at the disappoint-. 


ment which, it is needless to say awaited him. years afterwards, 
when Sir Henry Elliott was not only married, but daughters com- 
ing out in the world, he, one day at & dinner-party, sat next a pale- 
faced, middle aged lady, whose still beautiful features, combined with 
the quiet, almost grave elegance of her toilet, had already attracted 
his attention in the drawing-room. It was ® countenance of perfect 
serenity; but no observing eye could look at it without feeling that 
that was a serenity not born of joy, but of sadness—a calm that had 
succeeded @ storm—a peace won by a great battle. Sir Henry felt 
leased when he saw that the fortunes of the dinner-table had placed 
beside this lady, and they had not been long seated before he took 
an ity of addressing her. Her eyelids fell as she turned to 
answer him ; but there was a sweet, mourn ul smile on her lip—a smile 
that awoke strange recollections, and made his heart for a moment 
stand still. For some minutes he did not speak again, nor she either ; 
when he did, it was to ask her, in low, gentle voice, to take wine 
with him. The lady’s hand shook Yow as she raised her glass; but, 
after s short interval, the surprise and the pang passed away, and they 
conversed calmly on general subjects, like other people in society 
When Sir Henry returned to the drawing-room, the pale faced lady 
was gone; and, a few days afterwards, the Morning Post announced 
among its departures that Miss Seymour had left London for the con- 
tinent. 


SHAWLS. 


In that part of Asia where some of our brave countrymen have 
netrated only to die—in that country where Charles Stoddart and his 
friend Cunolly, whose faces will never be forgotten by some of us, and 
whose voices still sound in our ears, consoled each other through & 
loathsome imprisonment, and went out together to lose their heads in 
the market place of the capital; in that distant and impracticable 
country of Bokhara, which we are ready to say we will never have any 
connexion with—there are le always employed in our service. 
We are not now thinking of he okhara clover, which is such a treat 
to our cows and horses. We owe that, and lucerne, and others of our 
green to the interior of Asia; but we are thinking of something 
more elaborate. In Bokhara, the camel is watched while the fine hair 
on the belly is growing; this fine hair is cut off so carefully that not a 
fibre is lost ; it is put by until there is enough to spin into a yarn, un- 
equalled for softness; and then it is dyed all manner of bright colours, 
and woven in strips eight inches wide of shawl patterns such as—with 
all our pains and cost, with all our Schools of Design and study of na- 
ture and art—we ~~ not yet _ to rival. _— — oe then —_ 
together so cunni that no European can discover oins. e 
ous serchendioste delivered to traders who receive it on credit 

their return from market they pay the price of the shawls at the 
Bokhara value, with 80 per cent. interest: or, if they cannot do this 
in consequence of having been robbed, or of any other misfortune, they 
stay away, and are never seen again in their native land. 

Where is this market? So far away from home that the traders wear 
out their clothes during their journey ; and their fair skins become as 
brown as mulattoes. On, on, on they go, day after day, month after 
month, on their pacing camels, or beside them, over table-lands, mount 
ing one above another ; over grass, among rocks, over sand, through 
snows; now chilled to the marrow by icy winds; now scorched by sun- 
shine, from which there is no shelter but the flatcotton caps, with which 
they thatch their bare crowns: on, on, for fifteen thousand miles, to 
the borders of Russia, to sell the shawls which are to hang on ladies’ 
shoulders in Hyde Park, and where beauties most do congregate in 
Paris and Vienna. 

The passion for shawls among all women everywhere is remarkable. 
In one country, the shawl may flow from the head, like a veil; in an- 
other, it hangs from the shoulders ; in another, it is knotted round the 
loins as @ sash; in yet another, it is swathed round the body as a petti- 
coat. Wherever worn at all, it is the pet article of dress. From a time 
remote beyond computation, the sheep of Cashmere have been cherished 
on their hills, and the goats of Thibet on their plains, and the camels 
of Tartary on their steppes, to furnish material for the choicest shawls. 
From time immemorial, the patterns which we know so well have been 
handed down as a half-sacred tradition through a Hindoo ancestry, 
which puts even Welsh pedigrees to shame. For thousands of years 
have the bright dyes, which are the despair of our science and art, 
been glittering in Indian looms, in those primitive pits under the palm- 
tree where the whimsical patterns grow, like the wild flower springing 
from the soil. For thousands of years have Eastern potentates made 
yoonents - shawls to distinguished strangers, together with diamonds 
an . 

A Gay, when an Eastern prince sends gifts to Eu e- 
r vaene tae shawls to the = of Be of geamle, toikdner 
with ewels, perfumes, and wild beasts, and valuable horses; just as 
was done in the days of the Pharoahs, as the paintings on Egyptian 
tombs show us at this day. And the subjects of sovereigns have as 
much liking for shawls as any queen. Atthe Russian Court, the ladies 
judge one another by their shawls as by their diamonds. In France, 
the bridegroom wins favour by a judicious gift of this kind. In Cairo 
and Damascus, the gift of a shawl will cause almost as much heart. 
burning in the harem as the introduction of a new wife. In England, 
the daughter of the house spends the whole of her first quarter’s allow- 
ance in the purchase of ashawl. The Paris grisette, and the London 
dressmaker go to their work with the little shawl pinned neatly at the 
waist. The lost gin-drinker covers her rags with the remnants of the 
shawl of better days. The farmer’s daughter buys a whitecotton shawl, 
with a gay border, for her wedding; aud it washes and dyes until, 
having wrapped all her babies in turn,.it is finally dyed black to sig- 
nalise her widowhood. The maiden-aunt, growing elderly, takes to 
wearing a shawl in the house in mid-winter; and the granny would 
no more think of going without it at any season than without her cap. 
When son or grandson comes home from travel, far or near, his present 
is a new shawl, which she puts on with deep consideration ; parting 
with the old one with a sigh. The Manchester or Birmingham factory 
gin buys a gay shawl on credit, wears it on Sunday, prts it in pawn on 

onday morning, and takes it out again on Saturday night, for another 
Sunday’s wear, and so on, until she has wasted money that would have 
bought her a good wardrobe. Thus, from China round the world to 
Oregon, and from the queen down te the pauper, is the shawl the sym- 
bol of woman’s taste and condition. Whence come all these shawls? 
For it is clear that the supply which arrives from Asia over bleak con- 
tinents and wide oceans, can be only for the rich and great. Some of 
the shawls from Bokhara sell, in the market on the Russian frontier, 
for two thousand four hundred pounds each. Whence come the hun- 
dred thousand shawls that the women of Great Britain purchase every 


ear? 
Some of the richest that our ladies wear are from Lyons; and the 
French taste is so highly esteemed that our principal manufacturers 


go to Lyons once or twice a year for mens and patterns. Some of 
our greatest ladies of all, even the Queen and certain duchesses and 
countesses, offer to our chief manufacturers a sight of their treasures 
from India, their Cashmeres, and other shawls, from a patriotic desire 
for the improvement of eur English patterns. From these, the manu- 
facturers of Norwich and Paisley devise such beautiful things that, 
bat for the unaccountable and unrivalled superiority of the Orientals 
in the production of this particular article, we should be all satisfac. 
tion and admiration. The common cotton shawls, continually lessen- 
ing in number, worn by women of the working classes, are made at 

r, and wherever the cotton manufacture is instituted. In 
order to study the ger of British shawls in perfection, one 
should visit the Norwich or Paisley manufactories. 

If any article of dress could be immutable, it would be the shawl; 
bes ped for eternity in the unchanging East; copied from patterns 
which are the heirloom of a caste, and woven by fatalists, to be worn 
by adorers of the ancient garments who resent the idea of the smallest 
change. Yet has the day arrived which exhibits the manufacture of 
three distinct kinds of shawls in Paisley. There is the genuine woven 
shawl with its Asiatic patterns; and there is that which is called a 
shawl for convenience, but which has nothing Asiatic about it: the 
tartan—which name is given not only to the checks of divers colours 
which signify so much to the Scottish eye, but to any kind of mixed or 
mottled colours and fabric—woven in squares or lengths to cover the 
shoulders. The third kind is quite modern; the showy, slight, and 
‘elegant printed shawl, derived from Lyons, and now daily rising in 
favour. The woven kind is the oldest in Paisley. The tartan kind 
was introduced from Stirlingshire—without injury to Stirlingshire— 
which makes as many as ever, but to the great benefit of Paisley. The 
printed kind has been made about six years; and it is by far the great 
est and most expanding manufacture. The most devoted sonshingens 
of the genuine shew can hardly wonder at this, considering the love of 
change that is inherent in ladies who dress well, and the difference of 
cost. A genuine shaw! lasts a quarter of wlifetime. Ordinary pur 
chasers give from one pound to ten pounds for one, and can give more 
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if they desire a very superior shawl: a process which it is not con- 
venient to repeat every two or three years. The handsomest printed 
shawls, meantime, can be had for two pounds, and they will last two 
years; by the end of which time, probably, the wearer has a mind for 
something rew. The time required for the production answers pretty 
accurately tu these circumstances. It takes a week to weave a shawl 
of the genuine sort ; in the same time ten or twelve of the tartan or 
plaid, and twenty or thirty of the printed can be produced. 

The processes employed for these three kinds of shawls are wholly 
different ; and we will therefore look at them separately, though we 
saw them, in fact, under the same roof. As for the tartan shawls, 
there is no need to enlarge upon them, as their prodaction is much like 
that of any other kind of variegated cloth. We need mention only one 
fact in regard to them, which is, however, very noticeable; the recent 
invention of a machine by which time and labour are saved. As we all 
know, the fringes of cloth shawls are twisted—some threads being 
twisted together in one direction, and then two of these twists being 
twisted in the opposite direction. Till a month ago this work was done 
by girls, in not the pleasantest way, either to themselves or the pur- 
chaser, by their wetting their hands from their own mouths, and 
twisting the threads between their palms. The machine does, in a se- 
cond of time, the work of fourteeu pairs of hands: that is, as two girls 
attend it, there is a saving of twelve pairs of hands and some portion 
of time, and the work is done with thorough certainty and perfection : 
whereas, under the old method, for one girl who could do the work 
well, there might be several who did it indifferently or ill. The ma- 
chine, invented by Mr. Hutchison, must be seen to be understood: for 
there is no giving an idea, by description, of the nicety with which the 
brass tongues rise to lift up the threads and to twist them; then throw 
them together, and rub them against the leather covered shafts; which, 
instead of human palms, twist them in the opposite direction. In see- 
ing this machine the old amazement recurs at the size, complication, 
and dignity of an instrument contrived for so simple a purpose. The 
dignity, however, resides not in the magnitude of the office, but in the 
saving of time and human labour. 

Of the other two kinds of shawls, which shall we look at first ? 
it be the true and venerable woven shawl. 

The wool is Australian or German—chiefly Australian. It comes, 
in the form of yarn, from Bradford, in hanks which are anything but 
white, so that they have first to be washed. Of the washing, dyeing, 
and warping we need not speak, as they are much the same to the ob- 
server’s and therefore to the reader’s, eye as the preparation of yarns 
for carpets in Kendal, and of silk for ribbons in Coventry. While the 
washing and drying, and the dyeing and drying again are proceeding, 
the higher labour of preparing the pattern is yep 

But how much of the Jower kind of work can be done during the 
slow elaboration of the higher! It really requires some patience aud 
fortitude even to witness the mighty task of composing and preparing 
the pattern of an elaborate shawi. Let the reader study any three 
square inches of a good shaw! border; let the threads be counted, and 
the colours, and the twists and turnings of the pattern; and then let 
it be remembered that the general form has to be invented, and the 
subdivisions, and the details within each form, and the filling up of the 
spaces between, and the colours—as a whole, and in each particular ; 
and that, before the material can be arranged for the weaving, every 
separate stitch (so to speak) must be painted down on paper in its 
right place. Is it not bewildering to think of ? Much more bewilder- 
ing and imposing is it to see. As for the first sketch of the design, 
that is all very pretty ; and, the strain on the faculties not being cog- 
nisable by the stranger, is easy enough. There goes the artist-pencil 
—tracing waving lines and elegant forms, giving no more notion of the 
operations within than the hands of a clock do of the complication of 
the works. Formerly, the employers put two or three good foreign 
patterns into the artists’ hands, and said, ‘‘ Make a new pattern out 
of these.” Now that we have Schools of Design, and more accessible 
specimens of art, the direction is given without the aids. ‘* Makea 
new pattern ;” and the artist sits down with nothing before him but 
pencil and paper—unless, indeed, he finds aids for himself in wild flow- 
ers, and other such instructors in beauty of form and colour. By de- 
grees, the different parts of the pattern shape themselves out, and 
combine—the centre groups with the ends, and the ends grow out into 
the sides with a natural and graceful transition. Then the portions, 

roperly outlined, are delivered to the colourers; who cover the draw- 
ing with oiled paper, and begin to paint. It would not do to colour the 
outlined drawing, because there are no outlines in the woven fabric. 
It is dazzling only to look upon. Mauch less minute is the transferring 
to the diced paper which is the real working pattern. The separate 
portions of the finished pattern of a single shawl, when laid on the floor, 
would cover the carpet of a large drawing-room. The taking down 
such a pattern upon paper occupies four months. 

The weaving is done either by ‘‘ lashing,” or from Jacquard cards. 
The Jacquard loom answers for the eternal patterns, and the “ lash- 
ing” method suffices for those which are not likely to be repeated. The 
man seated at the ‘ piano-machine,” playing on a sort of keys, from 
the coloured pattern stuck up before his eyes, is punching the Jac- 
quard cards, which are then transferred, in their order, to the lacing. 
machine, where they are strung together by boys into that series which 
is to operate upon the warp in the weaving, lifting up the right threads 
for the shuttle to pass under to form the pattern, as in other more 
familiar manufactures. The “lashing” is read off from the pattern, 
too, in the same way as with carpet patterns at Kendal; so many 
threads being taken up and interlaced with twine for a red stitch, and 
then so many more for a green, and so on. Boys then fasten each 
symbol of a hue to a netting of whipcord, by that tail of the netting 
which, by its knots, signifies that particular hue: so that, when the 
weaving comes to be done, the boy, pulling the symbolic cord, raises 
the threads of the warp—green, blue, or other—which are required 
for that throw of the shuttle. Thus the work is really all done before- 
hand, except the mere putting together of the threads; done, more- 
over, by anybody but the weaver, who is, to say the truth, a mere 
shuttle-throwing machine. The poor man does not even see and know 
what he is doing. The wrong side of the shawl] is uppermost ; and not 
even such @ wrong side as we see, which gives some notion of the pat- 
tern on the other. Previous to cutting, the wrong side of a shawl is a 
loose surface of floating threads of all colours ; of the threads, in fact, 
which are thrown out of the pattern, and destined to be cut away and 
given to the paper-makers to make coarse grey paper. One pities the 
weaver, who sits all day long throwing the shuttle, while the boy at 
the end of his loom pulls the cords which make the pattern, and throw 
up nothing but refuse to the eye. He has not even the relief of stop- 
ping to roll wp what he has done; for a little machine is now attached 
to his loom, which saves the necessity of stopping for any such purpose. 
It is called ** the up-taking motion.” By it a few little cog-wheels are 
set to turn one another, and, finally, the roller, on which the woven 
fabric is wound as finished. 

The bundles of weaving strings and netting which regulate the pat- 
tern, are called “flowers.” From the quantity of labour and skill 
wrought up in their arrangement, they are very valuable. A pile of 
them, on a small table, were, as we were assured, worth one thousand 
pounds. We may regard each as the soul or spirit of the shawl,—not 
creating its material, but animating it with character, personality, and 
beauty. We have said that it takes a man a week to weave a shaw! : 
but this means a “long” shawl, and not a “‘square.” The square re- 
main our favourites; but the female world does not seem to be of 
our mind. It is true the symmetry of the pattern is spoiled when the 
white centre hangs over one shoulder. It is true, the “ longs” are 
heavy and very warm, from being twice doubled. But they have one 
advantage which ladies hold to compensate for those difficulties ; they 
can be folded to any size, and therefore to suit any figure—tall or short, 
stout or thin. We are assured that, for one square shawl that is sold, 
there are a hundred “longs.” 

A capital machine now intervenes, with its labour-saving power ; 
this time of French invention. Formerly, it took two girls a whole 
day to cut off the refuse threads from the back of a shawl. But this 
machine, superintended by a man, does it in a minute anda half. A 
horizontal blade is traversed by spiral blades fixed on a cylinder, the 
revolving of which gives the blades the action of a pair of scissors. The 
man’s office is to put in the shawl, set the machine going, and to beat 
down the refuse as fast as it is cut off. 

The upper surface of the shawl remains somewhat rough—rough 
enou h to become soon a rather dirty article of dress, from the dust 
which it would catch up and retain. "It is therefore smoothed by sing- 
ing. This very offensive process is performed by a man who must have 
gone through a severe discipline before be could endure his business. 
He heats his iron (which is like a very large, heavy knife, turned up 
at the end) red hot, spreads the shawl on a table rather larger than it- 
self, and passes the red-hot iron over the surface, with an even and not 
very rapid movement. What would that Egyptian dragoman have said, 
who, being asked to iron out an English clergyman’s white ducks, 
burned off the right leg with the first touch of his box-iron? That box- 
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iron was not red hot, nor an g like it; yet there is no such 
a ay a To ny 4 fiasing Pah! then, 
enough ! ong go somewhere else. a girls 

In a light, upper room, women and girls are at work, sitting o 
stools, each wit a shawl stretched tightly over her knees. oye 
these are darning, with the utmost nicety, any cracks, thin laces, or 
* faults” in the fabric; darning each in its exact colour. ome are 
putting silk fringes open the printed shawls, tacking them in with a 
needle, measuring eac yo by eye and touch, and thea knotting, or 
as it is called, ‘‘ netting” the lengths by cross-ties. One diminutive 
girl of nearly ten, is doing this with wonderful quickness, as che sits 
by her mother’s knee. The girls do not come to work before this age - 
nor the boys before twelve. In other rooms, women are seated at tab es. 
or leaning over them, twisting the fringes of plaid shawls, or picking 
out knots and blemishes with pincers and brushing all clean, and then 
folding them, with sheets of stiff pasteboard between, ready for the fina) 
pressure in the hydraulic press, which makes them fit for the shop, 

The fabric for the printed shawls is light and thin, in comparison, 
with the woven. The thinness is various; from the barége to the 
lightest gossamer that will bear the pressure of the block. The whole 
importance of the production consists in the printing ; for the fabric ig 
common and simple enough. A man can weave ten yards per day of 
the barége ; and the silk gauze, striped or plain, requires no particu. 
lar remark. 

The designing is done with the same pains and care as for the genuine 
shawl, but the range of subjects is larger. While something of the 
Oriental character of the shawl patterns must be preserved, much of 
the beauty of French figured silks and brocades and embroidery ma 
be admitted. Thus the designing and colouring rooms contain muc 
that pleases the eye, though one does not see there the means and ap- 
pliances which fill some apartment or another of Birmingham factories 
—the casts from the antique, the volumes of plates, the flower in water, 
andsoon. The preparation of the blocks for printing, and yet more 
the application of them, reminded us of paper-staining, which we had 
certainly never thought of before in connexion with shawls. The 
wood used is lime-wood. Some of the blocks are chiselled and picked 
out, like those of dh: wipe iy The cast blocks are more cu- 
rious. A punch is » the point or needle of which is kept hot by 
a flame, from which the workman’s head is defended by a shield of me- 
tal. He burns holes by puncturing with this hot needle as all the 
outlines of the block he holds in his hands, much as a little child pricks 
outlines on paper on a horse-hair chair-bottom. There is a groove 
slong the face of each block, to allow the metal to run in. The burned 
blocks are screwed tight in a press, their joined tops forming 4 saucer, 
into which the molten metal (composed of tin, bismuth and lead) ig 
pene In it goes, and down the grooves, penetrating into all the 

urnt holes ; and, of course, when cool, furnishing a cast of the patterns 
desired, in the form of upright thorns or spikes on a metallic ground or 
plate. These plates are filed smooth at the back, and fixed on wood, 
and you have the blocks ready to print from ; one representing one co- 
lour, another ‘another, and so on, till the plates for a single shaw! of 
many colours may mount up in value to a very large sum. 

Before printing, the fabric has been well washed; the barége being 
passed, by machinery, over cylinders which apply and squeeze out a 
wash of soap, soda and glue. All roughness had previously been re- 
moved by a “‘ cropping” machine. After drying, it comes to the printing- 
table, where it is treated much like a paper-hanging. This is all very 
well; but what is to be done in case of a shower of rain? a not impro- 
bable incident in the life of a shawl. A paper hanging would not stand 
a driving rain. Are ladies imposed upon in this matter, when‘they are 
offered a gay-printed shawl as wearable out of deors? By no means. 
Nobody knows how it is, but the fact is certain, that a good steaming at 
a tremendous heat, fixes the colours by some chemical action, without 
in the least hurting their lustre: so the shawls go into the steaming-box, 
and come out of it able to bear as many washings as you please, without 
any change of colour. After drying, in a heat of one hundred and ten 
degrees, they go upstairs to be surveyed, fringed, folded and pressed. 

It seems a pity that the fat, easy, lazy Bokharian, and the slim, lithe, 
patient Hindoo, should not come to Paisley, and see how shawls are 
made there. To the one, shaving his camel on the plain, and the other, 
throwing his antique shuttle saben the palm, how strange would be the 
noise, and the stench, and the speed, and the numbers employed, and 
the amount of production! To the one, it may be the work of years to 
furnish to the travelling merchant strips of eight inches, wide enough 
to make a shawl; and to the other, the production of such an article is 
an event in life ; while here, at Paisley, if the pattern requires months, 
the weaving of the most genuine and venerable kind occupies only a 
week. We do not believe that the simple and patient Oriental will be 
driven out of the market by us, because there is no promise, at present, 
of our overtaking their excellence. Wahope there will be room in the 
world of fashion for them and us for ever—(the “for ever’’ of that 
world). We shall not go back to their methods, and it is not very likely 
that they will come up to ours; so we shall probably each go on in our 
own way, which is what everybody likes best.—Household Words. 


HYPATIA 
CHAP. XVI—VENUS AND PALLAS. 


As Hypatia was passing across to her lecture-room that afternoon, 
she was stopped midway by a procession of some twenty Goths and 
damsels, headed by Pelagia herself, in all her glory of jewels, shawls, 
and snow-white mule ; while by her side rode the Amal, his long legs, 
like those of Gang- Rolf the Norseman, all but touching the ground, as 
he crushed down with his weight a delicate little barb, the best substi- 
tute to be found in Alexandria for the huge black chargers of his na- 
tive land. 

On they came, followed by a wondering and admirin 
to the door of the Museum, and stopping, began to d 
their slaves took charge of the mules and horses. 

There was no escape for Hypatia; pride forbad her to follow her own 
maidenly instinct, and to recoil among the crowd behind her; and in 
another moment the Amal had lifted Pelagia from her mule, and the 
—— beauties of Alexandria stood, for the first time in their lives, face 
to face. 

‘* May Athene befriend you this day, Hypatia!” said Pelagia, with 
her sweetest smile. ‘I have brought my guards to hear somewhat of 
your wisdom, this afternoon. I am anxious to know whether you can 
teach them anything more worth listening to than the foolish little 
songs which Aphrodite taught me, when she raised me from the sea- 
foam, as she rose herself, and named me Pelagia ” 

Hypatia drew herself up to her stateliest height, and returned no 
answer. 

“I think my body-guard will well bear comparison with yours. At 
least they are princes, and the descendants of deities. So it is but fit- 
ting that they should enter before your provincials. Will you shew 
them the way?” 

No answer. 

‘‘Then I must do it myself. Come Amal!” and she swept up the 
steps, followed by the Goths, who put the Alexandrians aside right and 
left, as if they had been children. : 

«* Ah! treacherous wanton that you are!” cried a young man’s voice 
out of the murmuring crowd. ‘‘ After having plundered us of every 
coin out of which you could dupe us, here you are squandering our 
patrimonies on barbarians !” 

“« Give us back our presents, Pelagia,” cried another, ‘‘ and you are 
welcome to your herd of wild bulls !” 

** And I will!” cried she, stopping ogy and clutching at her 
chains and bracelets, she was on the point of dashing them among the 
astonished crowd— 

“ There! take your gifts! Pelagia and her girls scorn to be debtors 
to boys, while they are worshipped by men like these !” 

But the Amal, who, luckily for the students, had not understood @ 
word of this conversation, seized her arm, asking if she were mad. 

“No, no! panted she, inarticulate with passion. ‘Give me gold— 
every coin you have —These wretches are twitting me with what they 
gave me before—before—Oh Amal, you understand me?” And she 
clung imploringly to his arm. ' 

*‘Qh! Heroes! each of you throw his purse among these ery : 
They say that we and our ladies are living on their spoils.” And he 
tossed his purse among tht crowd. ~ 

In an instant every Goth had followed: his example : more then 0 ° 
following it up by dashing a bracelet or necklace into the face of som 
hapless philosophaster. : -_ 

“| have no lady, my young friends,” said old Wulf, in good eno en 
Greek, “‘and owe you nothing; sol shall keep my money, as “4 
might have kept yours; and as you might too, old Smid, if you 
been as wise as I.” 

** Don’t be stingy, 
laughing. . . 

ra If T take in gold, I pay in iron,” answered Wulf, drawing half out 


mob, straight 
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Prince, for the honour of the Goths,” said Smid, 
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the huge broad blade, at the ominous brown stains of which 
recoiled ; and the whole party swept into the ompty lec- 
seated themselves at their ease in the front ranks. 

Poor Hypatia! at first she determined not to lecture—then to send 
for Orestes—then to call on her students to defend the sanctity of the 
Museum ; but pride, as well as prudence, advised her better: to retreat 
would be to confess herself conquered—to disgrace philosophy—to lose 
her hold on the minds of all waverers. No! she would goon and brave 
everything, insults, even violence; and with trembling limbs and a 

ale cheek she mounted the tribune and began... . . 

To her surprise and delight, however, her barbarian auditors were 

rfectly well behaved. Pelagia, in childish good humour at her tri- 
umph, and perhaps, too, determined to show her contempt for her ad- 
yersary by giving her every chance, enforced silence and attention, 
and checked the tittering of the girls, for a full half hour. But at the 
end of that time the heavy breat ing of the slumbering Amal, who had 
been twice awoke by her, resounded unchecked through the lecture. 
room, and deepened into a snore; for Pelagia herself was as fast asleep 
as he. But now another censor took upon himself the office of keeping 
order. Old Wulf, from the moment Hypatia had begun, had never 
taken his eyes off her face, and again and again the maiden’s weak 
heart had been cheered, as she saw the smile of sturdy intelligence and 
honest satisfaction which twinkled over that scarred and bristly visage ; 
while every now and then the grey beard wagged approval, until she 
found herself, long before the end of the oration, aie herself 
straight to her new admirer. 

At last it was over, and the students behind, who had sat meekly 
through it all, without the slightest wish to ‘ upset” the intruders, 
who had so thoroughly upset them, rose hurriedly, glad enough to get 
safe out of so dangerous a neighbourhood, But to their astonishment, 
as well as to that of Hypatia, old Wulf rose also, and stumbling along to 
the foot of the tribune, pulled out his purse, and laid it at Hypatias feet. 

«« What is this?” asked she, half terrified at the approach of a figure 
more rugged and barbaric than she had ever beheld before. 

‘* My fee for what I have heard to-day. Youare aright noble maid- 
en, and may Freya send you a husband worthy of you, and make you 
the mother of kings !” 

And Wulf retired with his party. 

Open homage to her rival, before her very face ! 
inclined to hate old Wulf! 

But, at least, he was the only traitor. The rest of the Goths agreed 
unanimously that Hypatia was a very foolish person, who was wasting 
her youth and beauty in talking to donkey-riders ; and Pelagia re- 
mounted her mule, and the Goths their horses, for a triumphal proces- 
sion homeward. 

And yet her heart was sad, even in her triumph. Right and wrong 
were ideas as unknown to her as they were to hundreds of thousands 
in herday. As far as her own consciousness was concerned, she was 
as destitute of a soul as the mule on which she rode. Gifted by nature 
with boundless frolic and good humour, wit and cunning, her Greek 
taste for the physically beautiful and graceful developed by long train- 
ing, until she had become, without a rival, the most perfect pantomime, 
dancer, and musician who catered for the luxurious tastes of the Alex- 
andrian theatres, she had lived since her childhood only for enjoyment 
and vanity, and wished for nothing more. But her new affection, or 
rather worship, for the huge manhood of her Gothic lover had awoke 
in her a new object—to keep him—vo live for him—to follow him to the 
ends of the earth, even if he tired of her, ill-used her, despised her. 
And slowly, day by day, Wulf’s sneers had awakened in her a dread 
that perhaps the Amal might despise her... . . Why, she could not 
guess: but what sort of women were those Alrunas, of whom Wulf 
sung, of whom even the Amal and his men spoke with reverence, as 
something nobler, not only than her, but even than themselves! And 
what was it which Wulf had recognised in Hypatia, which had bowed 
the stern and coarse old warrior before her in that public homage? . . 
.. It was not difficult to say what! But why should that make Hypatia 
or any one else attractive’... . And the poor little child of nature gazed 
in dim bewilderment at a crowd of new questions as a butterfly might 
at the pages of the buok on which it has settled, and was sad and dis 
contented; not with herself, for was she not Pelagia the perfect? 
but with these strange fancies which came into other people's heads ; 
why should not every one be as happy as they could? And who 
knew better than she how to be happy, and to make others happy... . . 

* Look at that old monk standing on the pavement, Amalric. Why 
does he stare so at me? Tell him to go away.” 

The person at whom she pointed, a delicate- featured old man, with a 
venerable white beard, seemed to hear her, for he turned with a sudden 
start, and then, to Pelagia’s astonishment, put his hands before his face 
and burst convulsively into tears. 

‘* What does he mean by behaving in that way ? Bring him to me 
here this moment. J will know,” cried she, petulantly, catching at the 
new object, in order to escape from her own thoughts. 

{n a moment a Goth had led up the weeper, who came without demur 
to the side of Pelagia’s mule. 

‘* Why were you so rude as to burst out orying in my face ?” asked 
she, petulantly. 

The old man looked up sadly and tenderly, and answered in a low 
voice, meant only for her ear— 

‘** And how can I help weeping, when I see anything as beautiful as 
you are destined to the flames of hell for ever?” 

“The flames of hell ?”’ said Pelagia, with a shuddgr. ‘* What for ?” 

**Do you not know ?” asked the old man, with a look of sad surprise 
‘*Have you forgotten what you are?” 

“TI? I never hurt a fly.” 

** Why do you look so terrified, my darling? What have you heen 
saying to her, you old villain ?” and the Amal raised his whip. 

“Oh! do not strike him. Come, come to-morrow, and tell me what 
you mean.” 

‘*No, we will have no monks within our doors, frightening silly 
women. Off, sirrah ; and thank the lady that you have escaped with a 
whole skin. And the Amal caught the bridle of Pelagia’s mule, and 
pushed forward, leaving the old man gazing sadly after them. 

But the beautiful sinner was evidently not the object which had 
brought the old monk of the desert into a neighbourhood so strange and 
ungenial to his habits; for, recovering himself in a few moments, he 
hurried on to the door of the Museum, and there planted himself, 
scanning earnestly the faces of the passers-out, and, of course, meeting 
with his due share of student ribaldry. 

“Well, old cat, and what mouse are you on the watch for, at the 
hole’s mouth here ?” 

** Just come inside, and see whether the mice will not singe your 
whiskers for you?” .... 

‘** Here is my mouse, gentlemen,” answered the old monk, with a bow 
and a smile, as he laid his hand on Philammon’s arm, and presented to 
his astonished eyes the delicate features and high retreating forehead 
of Arsenius. 

_‘* My father !” cried the boy, in the first impulse of affectionate recog- 
nition; and then—he had expected some such meeting all along, but 
now that it was come at last, he turned pale as death. The students 
saw his emotion. 

“* Hands off, old Heautontimoroumenos! He belongs to our guild now ! 
Monks have no more business with sons than with wives. Shall we 
hustle him for you, Philammon ?” 

“* Take care how you show off, gentlemen ; the Goths are not yet out 
of hearing !” answered Philammon, who was learning fast how to give 
® smart amswer; and then, fearing the temper of the young dandies, 
and shrinking from the notion of any insult to one so reverend and so 
beloved as Arsenius, he drew the old man gently away, and walked up 
tue street with him in silence, dreading what was coming. 

“And are these your friends ?” 

“‘ Having forbid! I have nothing in common with such animals but 
flesh and blood, and a seat in the lecture room!” 

“ Of the heathen woman ?” 

Philammon, after the fashion of young men in fear, rushed desper- 
ately into the subject himself, just because he dreaded Arsenius’s en 
terin on it quietly. 

* Yes, of the heathen woman. Of course you have seen Cyril before 
you came hither ?” 
‘T have, and— 

“And,” went on Philammon, interrupting him, “you have been 
ee every lie which prurience, stupidity, and revenge can invent. 

hat I have trampled on the cross—sacrificed to all the deities in the 
eed neon —and probably” —(and he blushed scarlet)-** that that purest 
<a oliest of beings—who, if she were not what people call a pagan, 

ould be, and deserves to be, worshipped as the queen of saints—that 
she—and I "—and he stopped 
- Have I said that I believed what I may have heard ?” 
th No- and therefore as they are all simple, and sheer falsehoods, 
d erie 18 nO more to be said on the subject. Not that I shall not be 
elighted to answer any questions of yours, my dearest father.” 


Pelagia felt quite 


“* Have I asked any, my child?” 

‘No. So we may as well change the subject for the present,”—and 
he began overwhelming the old man with inquiries about himself, Pambo, 
and each and all of the inhabitants of the Laura: to which Arsenius, 
to the boy’s infinite relief, answered cordially and minutely, and even 
vouchsafed a smile at some jest of Philammon’s on the contrast between 
the monks of Nitria and those of Scetis. 

Arsenius was too wise not to see well enough what all this flippancy 
meant; and too wise, also, not to know that Philammon’s version was 
probably quite as near the truth as Peter’s and Cyril’s ; but for reasons 
of his own, merely replied by an affectionate look, and a compliment to 
Philammon’s growth. 

* And yet you seem thin and pale, my boy.” 

** Study,” said Philammon, ‘‘stady. One cannot burn the midnight 
oil without paying some penalty for it. . . However, I am richly re- 
paid already ; I shall he more so hereafter.” 

** Let us hope so. But who are those Goths whom I past in the 
streets just now? 

‘* Ah! my father,” said Philammon, glad in his heart of any excuse 
to turn the conversation, and yet half uneasy and suspicious at Arsen- 
ius’s evident determination to avoid the very object of his visit. ‘It 
must have been you then whom I saw stop and speak to Pelagia at the 
further end of the street. What words could you possibly have had 
wherewith to honour such a creature ?” 

‘‘God knows. Some secret sympathy touched my heart 
poor child! But how come you to know her?” 

‘ All Alexandria knows the shameless abomination,” interrupted a 
voice at their elbow—none other than that of the little porter, who 
had been dogg! and watching the pair the whole way, aud could no 
longer restra: a bie longing to meddle. ‘ And well it had been for 
many @ rich young man had old Miriam never brought her over in an 
evil day, from Athens hither.” 

** Miriam ?”’ 

‘* Yes, monk ; a name not unknown, I am told, in palaces as well as 
in slave markets.” 

‘© A devilish-eyed old Jewess ?”’ 

“A Jewess she is, as her name might have informed you—and as 
for her eyes, I consider them, or used to do so, of course—for her 
injured nation have been long expelled from Alexandria by your fana- 
tic tribe—as altogether divine and demonic, let the base imagination of 
monks call them what it likes.” 

** But how did you know this Pelagia, my son? She is no fit com- 
pany for such as you.” 

Philammon told, honestly enough, the story of his Nile journey, and 
Pelagia’s invitation to him. 

** You did not surely accept it ?” 

‘Heaven forbid that Hyatia’s scholar should so degrade himself!” 

Arsenius shook his head sadly. 

** You would not have had me go?” 

‘**No, boy. But how long hast thou ‘earnt to call thyself Hypatia’s 
scholar, or to call it a degradation to visit even the most sinful, if thou 
mightest thereby bring back a lost lamb to the Good Shepherd? Never- 
theless, thou art too young for such employment—and she meant to 
tempt thee, doubtless.” 

‘‘[T do not think it. She seemed struck by something which was 
said about my likeness to her, and my having come from Athens.” 

‘‘Like her? Itis true! . . I must have felt it, without knowing 
what it was which drew me to her. AsI looked at the face, it seemed 
to be one familiar, dear to me. . How long since came she from 
Athens? Who knows?’ 

‘“« Just after it was sacked by the barbarians,” said the little porter, 
who, beginning to suspect a mystery, was peaking and peering like an 
excited parrot. 

‘« The time agrees .. . . Can this Miriam be found ?” 

‘* A sapient and courteous question for a monk toask. Do you not 
know that Cyril has expelled all Jews four months ago ?” 

“True, true. . . . Alas!’ said the old man to himself, ‘* how little 
the rulers of this world guess their own power! They move a finger 
carelessly, and forget that that fioger may crush to death hundreds 
whose names they never heard—and evey soul of them as precious in 
God’s sight as Cyril’s own.”’ 

‘* What is the matter, my father ?” asked Philammon. 
deeply moved about this woman.’.’.... 

‘‘And she is Miriam’s slave? 

«* Her freedwoman this seven years past,” said the porter. ‘‘The 
good lady—for reasons doubtless excellent in themselves, though not 
altogether patent to the philosophic mind, thought good to turn her 
loose on the Alexandrian republic, to seek what she might devour.” 

ane her! And you are certain that Miriam is not in Alex- 
anaria: 

The little porter turned very red, and Philammon did so likewise ; 
but he remembered his promise, and kept it. 

‘You both know something of her,I can see it. You cannot deceive 
an old statesman, sir !”’—turning to the little porter with a look of 
authority—‘* poor monk though he be now. If you think fitting to 
tell me what you know, I promise you that neither she nor you shall 
be the losers by your confidence in me. If not, I shall find means to 
discover.” 

Both stood silent. 

* Philammon, my son! and art thou too in league against—no, not 
against me; against thyself, poor misguided boy ?”’ 

** Against myself? 

** Yes—I have said it. 
you.” 

**T have promised.” 

‘«* And I, sir statesman, or monk, or both, or neither, have sworn by 
the immortal gods!” said the poster, looking very big. 

Arsenius paused. 

‘* There are those who hold that an oath by an idol, being nothing, 
is of itself void. Ido not hold with them. If thou thinkest it 
issin. And for thee, my poor child, thy promise is sacred, were it 
made to Iscariot himself. But hear me. Can either of you, by asking 
this woman, be so far absolved as to give me speech of her? Tell her 
—that is, if she be in Alexandria, which God grant—all that has 
passed between us here, and tell her, on the solemn oath of a Christian, 
that Arsenius, whose name she knows well, will neither injure nor 
betray her? Will you do this? 

_“ Arsenius?” said the little porter, with a look of mingled awe and 

ity. 

The old man smiled. ‘ Arsenius who was once called the Father of 
the Emperors. Even she will trust that name.” 

“I will go this moment, sir, I will fly!” and off rushed the little 

rter. 

‘* The little fellow forgets,” said Arsenius, with a smile, “ to how 
much he has confest already, and how easy it were now to trace him to 
the old hag’s lair. . . . Philammon, my son. . . . I have many tears 
to weep over thee—but they must wait awhile I have thee safe now,” 
and the old man clutched his arm. ‘ Thou wilt not leave thy poor old 
father? Thou will not desert me for the heathen woman ?” 

‘JT will stay with you, I promise you, indeed! If—if you will not 
say unjust things of her.” 

**I will speak evil of no one, accuse no one, but myself. I will not 
say one harsh word to thee, my poor boy. But listen now. Thou 
knowest that thou comest from Athens? knowest thou that it was 1 
who brought thee hither ?” 

*© You ?” 

“I, my son; but when I brought thee to the Laura, it seemed right 
that thou, as the son of a noble gentleman, shouldest know nothing of 
it. But tell me. Dost thou recollect father or mother, brother or 
sister ; or anything of thy home in Athens ?” 

** No!” 

** Thanks be to God. But Philammon, if thou hadst had a sister— 
hush! And if—I only say if—she were—if she but lived only in name, 
and were dead, ay, worse that dead, in—what wouldst thou do to save 
ner?” 

The boy caught the old man’s arm for support—* A sister!’ What 
mysterious virtue was there in that simple word, which made his brain 
reel and his heart throb madly? A sister! not merely a friend, an 
equal, a helpmate, given by God himself, for loving whom none, not 
even a monk, could blame him. Not merely something delicate, weak, 
beautiiul—for of course she must be beautiful—whom he might cherish, 
guide, support, deliver, die for, and find death delicious. Yes—all 
that, and yet more than that, lay in the sacred word. For these divided 
and partial notions had flitted across his mind too rapidly to stir such 
passion as moved him now; even the hint of her sin and danger had 
been beard beedlessly, if he»rd at all. It was the word itself which 


. . Alas! 


** You seem 


But unless you will trust me, I cannot trust 





bore its own spell, its own message, to the heart of the fatherless and 
motherless foundling, as he faced for the first time the deep, everlast- 
ing. divine reality of kindred... .. A sister! of his own flesh and 


; blood—born of the same father, the same mother—his, his, for ever? 





How hollow and fleeting seemed all “ cs hey angers gall “ spiri 
daughterhoods,” inventions of the changing , the wayward will 
of man! Arsenius—Pambo—ay, Hypatia herself.—What were they to 
him now? Here was a real relationship ... + Asister! What else 
was worth caring for upon earth? 

“Where is she” was the first question which he gasped out, hig 
eyes bursting with tears. “ Where?” Let us go—show me—take me 
to her this moment!” 

** But, my son, we are not certain” — 

‘- Not certain? Cruel then to have hinted, to have dropped a word; 


Oh, if I should be disappointed after all! But we will on the 
chance—the chance itself of finding her is worth dying for.” And he 
impatiently drew the old man forward. “Come! f know that you 


believe so. You must single her out—show her to me—I will 
her off out of the midst of them, though ten thousand Goths wi 

me ; I shall succeed! God, who gave her to me, will give me strength 
to save her ! Come !” 

And he hurried the old man onward in the direction of Pelagia’s 
house, without any very clear notion of what they were to do when 
they arrived there. 

They were within a few yards of the gate, when hurried footsteps 
behind them, and voices calling them by name, made them turn ; and 
behold, evidently to the disgust of Arsenius as much as Philammon 
himself, Peter the reader and a large party of monks. 

Philammon’s first impulse was to escape; Arsenius himself caught 
him by the arm, and seemed inclined to hurry on. 

“No!” thought the youth, “am not a free man, and a philosopher ?” 
and facing round he awaited the enemy. 

“ Ah, sot Bpestate ! So you have found him, reverend and ill-used 
sir. Praised eaven for this rapid success !” 

‘My good friend,’ asked Arsenius, in a trembling voice, “* what 
brings you here ””’ 

“Heaven forbid that I should have allowed your sanctity and 
to go forth, without some guard against the insults and violence of this 
wretched youth and his profligate companions. We have been 
following you afar off all the morning, with hearts full of filial solici- 
tude.’ 

‘Many thanks; but indeed your kindness has been superfluous. M 
son here, from whom I have met with nothing but affection, and, 
indeed, { belieye him far more innocent than report declared him, 
is about to return peaceably with me. Are you not, Philammon ?” 

« Alas! my father,” said Philammon, with an effort, “ how canI find 
courage to say it ?—but I cannot return with you.” 

* Cannot return ?” 

«*T vowed that [ would never again cross that threshold, till” -—— 

** And Cyril does. He bade me, indeed he bade me, assure you that 
he would receive you back as a son, and forgive and forget all the 

ast.” 
pee Forgive and forget! That is my md his. Will he right 
me against that tyrant and his crew? ill he proclaim me openly to 
be an innocent and persecuted man, unjastly beaten and driven forth 
for obeying his own commands? Till he does that, I shall not forget 
that I am a free man.” 

‘* A free man?” said Peter, with an unpleasant smile ; ‘« that remains 
to be proved, my gay youth; and will need more evidence than that 
smart philosophic cloak and those well-curled locks which you have 
atageelll since r aaw you last.” 

«* Remains to be proved ?”’ 

Arsenius made an imploring gesture to Peter to be silent. 

‘‘Nay, sir, As I foretold to you, this one way alone remains; the 
blame of it, if there be blame, must rest on the unhappy youth whose 
perversity renders it necessary.” 

‘For God’s sake, spare me!” cried the old man, dragging Peter 
aside, while Philammon stood astonished, divided between indignation 
and vague dread. t 

« Did I not tell you again and again that I never could bring myself 
to call a Christian man my slave? And him, above all, my spiritual 
son ?” 

‘* And, most reverend sir, whose zeal is only surpassed by your ten- 
derness and mercy, did not the holy Patriarch assure you that your 
scruples were groundless? Do you think that either he or I can have 
less horror than you have of slavery in itself? Heaven forbid! But 
when an immortal soul is at stake—when a lost lamb is to be brought. 
back to the fold—surely you may employ the authority which the law 
gives you for the salvation of than precious charge committed to you? 
W aat could be more conclusive than his Holiness’s argument this morn- 
ing—Christians are bound to obey the laws of this world, for conscience 
sake, even though, in the abstract, they may disapprove of them, and 
deny their authority. Then, by parity of reasoning, it must be lawful 
for them to take the advantage which thosesame laws offer them, when 
by so doing the glory of God may be advanced.” 

Arsenins still hung back, with eyes brimming with tears; but Phil- 
ammon himself put an end to the parley. 

‘* What is the meaning of all this? Are you, too, in a conspiracy 
against me? Speak, Arsenius !” 

‘* This is the meaning of it, blinded sinner! cried Peter. ‘‘ That you 
are by law the slave of Arsenius, lawfally bought with his money, in 
the city of Ravenna; and that he has the power, and, as [ trust, for 
the sake of your salvation, the will also, to compel you to accompany 
him.” 

Philammon recoiled across the pavement, and with eyes flashing 
defiance. Aslave! The light of heaven grew black to him... . . 
Oh that Hypatia might never know his shame! Yet it was impossible. 
Too dreadful to be true. .... 

** You lie!” almost shrieked he. ‘I am the son of a noble citizen of 
Athens. Arsenius told me so, but this moment, with his own lips !’’ 

** Ay, but he bought you—bought you in the public market; and he 
can prove it!”’ 

‘* Hear me—hear me, my son !” cried the old man, springing toward 
him, Philammon in his fury, mistook the gesture, and thrust him 
fiercely back. 

«Your son? your slave! Do you insult the name of son by apply- 
ing it tome. Yes, sir: your slave in body, but not im soul! Ay, seize 
me—drag home the fugitive—scourge him, and brand him—chain 
him in the mill, if you can; but even for that the free heart has a 
remedy. If you will not let me live as a philosopher, you shall see me 
die like one !” 

** Seize the fellow, my brethren,” cried Peter, while Arsenius, utterly 
unable to restrain either party, hid his face and wept. 

«* Wretches !” cried the boy; ‘‘ you shall never take me alive, while 
have teeth or nails left. Treat me as a brute beast, and I will defend 
myself as snch !” 

** Out of the way there, rascals! Place for the Prefect! What are 
you squabbiing about here, you unmannerly monks ?”’ shouted perem 
tory voices from behind. The crowd parted, and disclosed the appari- 
tors of Orestes, who followod in his robes of office. 

A sudden hope flashed before Philammon, and in an instant he 
had burst through the mob, and was clinging to the Prefect’s chariot. 

‘‘] am a free born Athenian, whom these monks wish to kidnap back 
into slavery! I claim your protection !” ; 

« And you shall have it, right or wrong, my handsome fellow. By 
heaven, you are much too good-looking to be made a monk of! What 
do you mean, you villains, by attempting to kidnap free men? Is it 
not enough for you to lock up every mad girl whom you can dupe, but 

ou must——” q 
we His master is here present, your Excellency, who will swear tothe 

urchase.” 

“ Ur to anything else for the glory of God. Outof the way! And 
take care, you tall scoundrel, that I do not get a handle against you. 
You have been one of my marked men for many a month. Of!” 

“‘ His master demands the rights of the law, as a Roman citizen,” 

aid Peter, pushing forward Arsenius. 
me If he bes Reman citizen, let him come and make his claim at the 


‘tribune to-morrow, in legal form. But I would have you remember, 


ancient sir, that I shall require you to prove your citizenship, before 
we proceed to the question of purchase.” 

«* The law does not demand that,” quoth Peter. 

«Knock that fellow down, apparitor!” Whereat Peter vanished, 
and an ominous growl rose from the mob of monks. 

«* What am I to do, most noble sir,” said Philammon. 

‘Whatever you like, till the third hour to morrow—if you are fool 
enough to appear at the tribune. If you will take my advice, you will 
knock down these fellows right and left, and rnm for your life.” And 
Orestus drove on. 

Philammon saw that it was his only chance, and did so, and in ano- 
ther minute he found himself rushing headlong into the archway of 
Pelagia’s house, with a dczen monks at his heels. 

As luck would have it, the outer gates, at which the Goths had just 
entered, were still sa but the inner ones which led into the court 
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beyond were fast. tried them, but in vain. There was an open 
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door ht, he rushed 
t, he 

ee tom poly toy the arms of Wulf Smid, who were un- 

sad and feeding, like true warriors, their own horses. 

« Souls of my fathers !” shouted Smid, “ here’s our young monk come 
back ! What brings you here head over heels in this way, young curly- 

“ Wave me from those wretches!” pointing to the monks, who were 
—_ into the doorway. : 

ulf seemed to understand it all in a moment, for, snatching up & 
heavy whip, he rushed at the foe, and with a few tremendous strokes 
cleared the doorway, and shut to the door. : ; 

Philammon was going to explain and thank, but Smid stopped his 
mouth. 

« Never mind, young one, 
shall be as welcome as ever. 
us at first.” ‘ 

« You do not seem to have benefited much by leaving me for the 
monks,” said old Wulf. ‘Come in by the inner door. Smid! go and 

monks out of the gateway.” . 
wat the mob, after battering the oor for a few minutes, had yielded 
to the agonised entreaties of Peter, who assured them that if those in- 
carnate fiends once broke out upon them, they would not leave a Chris- 
tian alive in Alexandria.” So it was to leave a few to watch 
for Philammon’s coming out, and the rest, baulked of their prey, turn- 
ed the tide of their wrath against the Prefect, and rejoined the mass of 


you are our guest now. Comein, and you 
See what comes of running away from 


their party, who were still anging round his chariot, ready for mis- 
chi 


ef. ¢ 

In vain the hapless shepherd of the peaple attempted to drive on. 
The oe were frightened, and hung t 
it was ble to force the horses through the mass of tossing arms 
and sin front. The matter was evidently growing serious. 

« The bitterest ruffians in all Nitria, your Excellency,” whispered 
one of the guards, with a pale fave; ‘and two hundred of them, at 
the least. The very same set, I will be sworn, who nearly murdered 


« If you will not allow me to proceed, my holy brethren,” said Ores- 
tes, trying to lock collected, a it will not be gee to the 
canons of the church if I turn . Leave the horses’ bh alone. 
Why, in God’s name, what do you want ?” 

«Do you fancy we have forgotten Hieracas?”’ cried a voice from the 
rear ; and at that name, yell upon yell arose, till the mob, gaining cou- 
rage from its own noise, burst out into open threats. “‘ Revenge for 
the blessed martyr, Hieracas!” ‘Revenge for the wrongs of the 
church!’ “ Down with thefriend of Heathens, Jews, and Barbarians !’’ 
** Down with the favourite of mypitte Y “Tyrant!” ‘Butcher !” 

And the last epithet so smote the delicate fancy of the crowd, that a 
general cry arose of “ Kill the butcher !” and one furious monk attempt- 
ed to poo ben into the chariot. An apparitor tore him down, and was 

to the ground in his turn. e monks closed in. The guards, 
findise the enemy number ten to their one, threw down their weapons 
ina ic, and vanished ; and in another minute the hopes of Hypatia 
and the gods would have been lost for ever, and Alexandria robbed of 
the blessing of being ruled by the most finished gentleman south of the 
Mediterranean, had it not been for unexpected succour ; of which it 
will be time enough, considering who and what is in danger, to speak 
in a fature chapter. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON BITING AT A FILE. 


We have received from the French Government the only honour 
which a Government so constituted has in its power to bestow—the 
honour implied in its fear and its hatred. In the Moniteur, the official 
organ of his Government, the President endeavours to answer our re- 
marks of this day week on the melancholy position of the French na- 
tion, deprived altogether of public life, and reduced to seek in the 
childish amusements of fireworks and scene-painting an equivalent for 
its degrading exclusion from the earnest drama of real life, from the 
duties of the citizen, and the honours of the statesman. Our remarks, 
such as they were, seem to have penetrated into the recesses of that 
Imperial solitude in which Monsieur Louis Bonaparte spends the hap- 
py and dignified hours which he can save from the toil of destruction 
and confiscation. At the head of an enormous army, with his foot on 
the neck of a prostrate nation, a few lines traced in a foreign language 
by an unknown hand have shaken the impassible man of destiny, and 

bed the depths of a conscience not easily accessible to the voice of 

th. We cannot refuse to enter the lists with such achampion. He 
has a right to be heard on his own behalf, as well as on behalf of the 
seven ion five hundred thousand votes of the 10th of December. We 
only wish that he would give our reply the same extended publicity in 
France as we give to his vindication in England. But this he dares 
not do. Groundless as Monsieur Bonaparte may call our censures, he 
dares not make his own nation the judge of their justice, and all the 

le whom he mocks with the name of liberty will ever know on the 
subject will beso much as it is deemed prudent to notice in the columns 
of the Moniteur. A 

We will not be led aside from the point really at issue by the sar- 
casm which Monsieur Bonaparte levels against the English constitu- 
tion. Weare quite content that it should be denounced by the man 
«who swore to remain faithful to the Republic, and to fulfil all the 
duties imposed by the constitution ;” who “declared that this oath 
should command his future conduct, and that he would fulfil it like a 
man of honour ;”’ ‘“‘ who denounced as enemies of the country all those 
who should endeavour to change by illegal means that which all France 
had established ;” and who, after these things, made the Revolution of 
the 2d of December, 1851. Such a man is no judge of compacts,—for 
him they have no existence, and we are well content that our glorious 
constitution should be honoured by his hatred and sanctified by his 


fear. 

* Neither will we be led aside by the imputations which the autocrat 
of the Elysee does net disdain to throw upon ourselves. We are con- 
tent to receive such unfounded imputations as “a first warning,” but 
cannot condescend to answer them, although brought forward by the 
absolute lord and master of thirty-six millions of the bravest and most 
intelligent of the human race. Let Monsieur Bonaparte calls us ‘‘ the 
——_ interpreter of hostile parties,” ‘‘ the representative of an 

terested opposition,” and strive to persuade the nation which he has 
duped and dragooned that his Government can have nothing to fear 
from honest conviction. True, as he says, we are not, like the Moni- 
teur, the organ of a nation; but in this instance, at any rate, we are 
something more,—the organ of the conscience of the human race, the 

of that feeling which distinguishes man from brute, the mouth- 
piece of that unbending law of morality which perjured judges cannot 
pervert, and all the prestige of success cannot elude. To one accusa- 
tion, however, which the irritation of Monsieur Bonaparte has induced 
him to make against us we must reply. We approved, he says, of 
former revolutions, not because they were conquests made by the peo- 
ple, but on account of the blood which was shed. It is, therefore, we 
gu , because the 2d or rather 4th of December was bloodless that 
we have been unable to give in our adhesion to its success? Surely 
the recommendation of blood, if that were to our taste, was not want- 
ing, when, in the broad daylight, in the most public thoroughfares of 

Paris, twelve hundred harmless passers-by, unarmed and without a 
show of resistance, were murdered by the drunken soldiery whom Mon- 
sieur rte had bribed for the purpose? No; if we dissent from 
the revolution of the 2d of December, it is not because it has not shed 
blood enough. The proper anniversary is the 4th of December, and it 
should be eciebrated at the Marché des Innocens. The name at any 
rate, might recall mothers murdered with children in their arms, old 
men slain on their thresholds, children of seven years ol@ massacred, 
as well as the other glories which the President takes so much credit 
to himself for not commemorating. 

The real question is, have we been dreaming all this while? Is it a 
pretence that France is disinherited of all her rights, that political life 
exists no longer for her, as The Times dares to assert? And is she, on 
the contrary, as Monsieur Bona declares, making the first essa 
of the most unbounded liberty? If France has political life, we shall 
find it, like animal life, in the perfection of her organs, her Senate, her 
Legislature, her Generals, her magistracy, her local councils, and, 
above all, in her press. Her courts are at this moment presided over 
by the very men who met together on the 2d of December to declare the 
President deposed for treason and per, ury, who took the oath of fidelity 
to this very person in the month of April, and who now administer in 
his name so much of the law as he has suffered to exist, so often as he 
allows it to have its course. The army is commanded by the same Ge- 
meral Magnan who, on the trial of Monsieur Bonaparte before the 
Chamber of Peers for the attempt at Boulogne, overwhelmed him with 
his contempt for his unsuccessful attempt to corrupt him. Since then 
the attempt bas been renewed, and with better success. Here also we 
ean find no political life. The Senate is a band of mercenary pension- 
ers, without power, and without character, and the Legislative body is 


it, and into a long 


k ; and without their he p | is d 





barely allowed to wet its disapprobation of the ruinous extravagance 
it is not permitted to check. There is no life here. But there is Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and, though every institution which that suffrage can 
appoint is sedulously denuded of all authority and dignity, Universal 
Suffrage compensates for this trivial defect by the splendour of its 
name. But, to make this suffrage anything, the elector should be al- 
lowed not merely a vote, but a cbolce. Liberty implies an alternative, 
and that alternative the French Government does not allow. As well 
not elect at all as be forced to vote for the nominee of the Government, 
and thus disgrace an institution they are not permitted to use. We are, 
then, justified in concluding that in France at present there is no poli- 
tical life; and, if we pass from institutions to acts, we shall find in the 
plunder of the Orleans family, and the hulks of Lambessa and Cayenne, 
gorged with thousands of unconvicted exiles, the best proof that the 
great end of human society—protection of person and property from 
the oggremiens of lawless power, is not included in the plan of the pre- 
sent Government of France. 

If this be a faithful picture of the present state of France—and who 
can deny that it is so ?—have we not a right to wonder at the degene- 
racy of @ nation which, under the load of degradation and misery which 
this man has brought upon it, can find time or taste for reviews and 
processions, for rockets and transparencies? And does not the specta- 
cle of Caesarean France, with her servile Senate, her mercenary gene- 
rals, her mixed ministries of pleasure and business, her fierce Prator- 
ians, and her pliant magistrates, necessarily force upon us a compari- 
son with the darker periods of the Roman Empire? Monsieur Bonaparte 
aims at toomuch. The press of France would long since have said so, 
but her press is mute. Her tribune would have said so, but her tribune 
umb. A nation may be free and proud, or enslaved and submissive ; 
but it is idle to expect that France can be made by any art vain of her 
slavery and proud of her dishonour. In the false praises of the Moni- 
teur there is more offence than in our honest and open censures. Ser- 
vitude is only the more galling when it is called freedom, and despotism 
never so insul as when it wears the mask of liberality. Monsieur 
Bonaparte repudiates comparisons with the Lower Empire of Rome. 
Can he trace no family likeness to one personage, at least, in the sketch 
which Gibbon gives of Commodus? ‘ Amid the acclamations of a flat- 
pros | Court he was unable to disgui-e from himself that he had de- 
served the contempt and hatred of every man of sense and virtue ia his 
empire ; his ferocious spirit was irritated by the consciousness of that 
hatred, by the envy of every kind of merit, and by the just apprehen- 
sion of danger.” — Times, August 28. 


—_—~— — 


THE FIFTEENTH OF AUGUST. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—I have just read in your second edition of to-day the transla- 
tion, contained in your Paris correspondent’s letter, of the article in 
the Moniteur (from Monsieur Communiqué, I presume) & propos to 
the strictures in your Saturday’s number on the pyrotechnical tom- 
fooleries and other equally rational equivalents which our friends 
across the Channel, it appears, are now content to receive in exchange 
for their political liberties. Leaving, and very securely leaving it to 
you, Sir, to defend the moral deductions you draw from this phenome- 
non, and to expose, if it be necessary to expose, what is self-evident,— 
the barefaced sophistries of your Gallic contemporary, I venture, as 
in the lapse of years the fact may have become generally forgotten, to 
inform you, for the benefit of the Moniteur, that the 15th of August, as 
it relates to the real birthday of Napoleon Bonaparte, is a sham and a 
** snare and a delusion” for the French peepee: and to suggest to that 
truly independent journal, that it would as well not to provoke 
historical curiosity and investigation into this mater too eagerly, lest 
the following damaging disclosures, which I borrow from a note to an 
old article in the Quarterly Review by a well-known hand not likely 
to miscarry in a matter of fact and date, should become matter of in- 
convenient notoriety in France. Thus, then, it appears from the note 
in question appended to the first page of the article in No. 23 of that 
periodical for October 14th—January 15, in vol. 12, at page 239 :— 

That “ it is worth recording as a characteristic of Bonaparte that he falsified the 
date of his birth, nis own Christian and family names, and the names of his wife 
and of all his family.” 

* He chose to call himself Napoleon Bonaparte, and to fix his birthday on the 
15th of August, 1769. His real names are Napolioné Buonaparté, and he was 
born on the 5th February, 1768. Corsica was not annexed to France until June, 
1769, consequently to make himself a Frenchman (by birth) he was obliged to 
choose a date subsequent to this period.” 

And “ his contract of marriage in 1796, still cxisting in the registry of the se- 








cond arrondissement of Paris, in its preamble states that his baptismal register then 
produced attests that he was born on the Sth of February, 1768.” 


This matter, I know, Sir, is but a trifle, but trifles in France are now 
become the great business of life, and as such, a | (tm, owe fuss has 
been made about this 15th of August on account of its being a double 
anniversary, namely, that of the Festival of the Patroness of France, 
and that of the birthday of the French Emperor; let it, at least, be 
known here that, as regards the last-named festival, the date is a hoax 
and usurpation, resorted to for the sake of claptrap and that sort of 
stage effect of which Napoleon is so fond. Of course, if the French 
nation choose to be gulled by such birthday legerdermain, we have uo 
other business than to look on with asmile and ‘‘ a patient shrug ;” 
but, in the name of common sense, let the Moniteur and Monsieur 
Communiqué eschew the notion that salt is to be put on our tails by 
such mountebankisms. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
London August 27, DETECTOR. 


INDIA. 


The following is the letter of tite Times’ Bombay correspondent of 
the 23d July. 


** Considerable excitement has been occasioned in the military circles 
of the North-West by Sir Colin Campbell’s resignation of the Peshawur 
command, an event attributed to that General’s impatience of the inter. 
ference of the Board of Administration in the military affairs of the 
frontier. It is generally thought that there are faults on both sides— 
that Sir Colin has shown some temper in throwing up his command at 
this particular juncture, and that, though unquestionably an experi- 
enced and most gallant officer, recent events have proved that mountain 
warfare and bush fighting are not his forte, and that he is unduly shy 
of responsibility. 

‘** The military journals of the North-West, though constantly pro- 
testing against the interference of politicals in military affairs, have all 
along taken the same general view as the Board of Administration in 
this particular case; they have all strongly advocated the necessity of 
reading the border tribes a severe lesson, and maintained that Sir 
Colin’s force was more than sufficient for the purpose. It was remark- 
ed that General Pollock had advanced on Cabul with a force less nu- 
merous, and not nearly so perfectly organized or equipped, and that 
too with the territory and powerful army of a very doubtful ally in 
the rear, and without any certain line of communication or adequate 
base of operations: that Sir Colin, on the other hand, had Peshawur 
and the British Army of the Punjab close behind him, and that Lall- 
poora and Swat were places much less important than Cabul, and much 
nearer to Peshawur. Sir Colin, however, is not without defenders; 
but whether his opinions regarding the insufficiency of the force at his 
disposal and the necessity for augmenting it was right or wrong, it is 
much to be regretted that his views on the subject were not deferred 
to by the Board; as, with the exception of a weak brigade at Mooltan, 
the whole of our regular troops in the Punjab (some 50,000 or 60,000 
strong) are massed along the Lahore and Peshawur road, and Sir Colin 
Campbell’s field force might therefore have been doubled without occa- 
sioning any inconvenience. What was to be done would then have been 
done at once, and at much less cost than has been actually incurred in 
keeping in the field a force of about 4,000 men—too weak in Sir Colin’s 
opinion to act aggressively, yet certainly most unnecessarily strong 
for anything short of aggression. Much difficulty is expected in find. 
ing @ successor to General Campbell It is reported that General Rob- 
erts will be put in temporarily as a /ocum tenens for Brigadier Mark- 
ham, who is expected shortly from England. It is stated that had Gen. 
eral Somerset arrived at Bombay his experience in bush fighting would 
have rendered him the fittest officer in India for the command of the 
Peshawur brigade—already a brigade of the first class, and likely to be 
considerably augmented. 

‘Our latest news from Rangoon extend to the 22d of June only. 
Accounts extending a fortnight later are due and hourly expected.— 
The health of our troops in Burmah continues excellent. The rains at 
Rangoon have not been as yet disagreeably heavy, and the temperature 
appears lower for the time of year than at most stations of India. I 
mentioned in my last that the Proserpine steamer had surveyed the 
Irrawaddy to within a few miles of Prome. She still remains there, 
and has done excellent service in intercepting and sending down to 
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Rangoon upwards of 100 very large boats laden with rice 
the use of the Burmese army now assembling at Prome, ‘ 
appears aaqeeees principally on the lower country for its commigsari 
supplies. The Proserpine has ascended thus far without meetin _ 
enemy, though she has been fired into occasionall by bands of see 
robbers, who are said to range uninterruptedly through the pet 
below Prome, which the Burmese appear to have entirely abandon xed 
The Phlegethon and Mahanuddy have been thoroughly repaired. — 
sent up to join the Proserpine, with orders to reconnoitre ag far uy ro 
river as they can with safety. These light steamers give us the ag 
— command of the lower country. The Nemesis has been ordered 
rom China to join them, and the number might be further hoe 
to any extent desired from the Ganges and the Indus steam fioti!) ~~’ 

** The cost of the Burmese expedition up to the Ist of July has 
for the Bengal forces alone as follows :—Commissariat, £58 ; a 
nance, £60,000; marine, £65,000 ; general charges, £50,000 tote 1 
£283,000. To this is to be added the cost of the troops in extra batt 
marching, allowances, &c., the expenses of the more numerous Mad. ; 
ras contingent, and of the Bombay navy, and these items wil! ow il 
the amount incurred, up to the Ist of July, to at least £500,000 . 

“The expediency of an immediate advance to Prome has been stron 
ly urged, on the grounds that at present, and for the two next months 
of the rainy season, there will be water for our largest steam fri ies 
for a considerable distance above Prome, but that we shall lose the b : 
nefit of their co-operation by deferring our operations against te : 
till the dry season. It is thought that Her Majesty’s ship For ses 
1,500 — would be sufficient to take care of Rangoon till reinforce 
ments could be sent from Madras, and that the 2,000 remaining troo “ 
if taken up to Prome by the steam squadron, would, with the seniae” 
ance of the latter, be able without severe loss to disperse the Burmese 
force, and establish themselves at Prome until the general move on 
Ava next cold weather. It is reported that the Governer-Gesen 
was himself anxious for an immediate advance on Prome, and commu- 
nicated his views to General Godwin, but that the latter declined the 
responsibility of advancing with his present force, and when called on 
to state what additional troops he required to complete the conquest of 
the country, he demanded (in addition to the 6,000 men he has at pre- 
sent) 10 more battalions of infantry (four of them to be Europeans) 
500 cavalry, two troops of horse artillery, and a light field battery. 
The Englishman remarks on this, that General Godwin seems deter. 
mined to head an army, and not a mere division; and that if the Goy- 
ernor General signs his indent in its integrity, he will have 18,000 or 
20,000 men under his command—a force with which he might safely 
march to Pekin, if necessary. The extent of General Godwin’s re- 

uisition has occasioned general surprise. Recent events have proved 
that 26 years’ peace and the loss of territory consequent on the last 
war has very greatly diminished the military resources of the Bur- 
mese. In the last war Sir Archibald Campbell advanced on Ava with 
less than 5,000 men, leaving only 1,200 in garrison at Prome ; yet Ge- 
neral Godwin gives out that he shall require 10,000 for the advance on 
Ava, after having left 1,500 at Prome and 3,000 at Rangoon. To what 
extent the Governor-General will comply with General Godwin’s re- 
quisition is yet uncertain. In the Madras presidency two European 
and four native regiments have been warned for service, together with 
two troops of horse artillery and as many sappers and miners as can 
be spared. Any troops required beyond this will be furnished either 
wholly from Bengal or jointly hy Bengal and Bombay. Two European 
regiments and the Poonah Irregular Horse are spoken of as likely to 
form the quota of the latter  atepromies § It is, however, very improba- 
ble that their services will be required. The Governor-General has 
determined on } year sepa to Rangoon, to judge of the state of affairs 
for himself, and sails on board the Feroze steam-frigate, which was 
hourly expected at Calcutta. 


intended for 
and which it 


Lovis Napo.eon’s AurumMNaL Tour.—The Moniteur of to-day 
preeees us with the itinerary of the President in his next progress 

his great journey, which is to extend over a space of sixteen hundred 
English miles, and to occupy 32 days, will commence on September 15 
Instead of going first to Bordeaux, as the original plan seems to have 
been, Louis Napoleon will begin with the eastern side of France. The 
— marked for stay are Lyons, Grenoble, Toulon, Toulouse, and 

ordeaux. At each of these cities the Prince will sleep two nights. 
Bordeaux alone is to receive the distinction of lodging the important 
traveller for three nights. The ports of Toulon oat La Rochelle form 
the extreme east and west points of this vast circuit. Nevers, with its 
cannon foundries, iron works, and old potteries; Moulin’s decayed 
capital of the Bourbonnais ; Roanne, which delivers the coals an] iron 
of St. Etienne to the Loire, and the latter town, form the stages 
between Paris and Lyons, where the Prince will stay over the 20th, 
and inaugurate Count Nieuwerkerke’s statue of the Emperor. Hence 
an excursion will be made to Grenoble, capital of Dauphiné, and en- 
deared to imperialism by setting anearly example of revolt on Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba. Valence and Avignon, ancient cities on the 
Rhone not yet connected by railway, receive the Prince on his way to 
Marseilles, where the great _— works ordered after the 2nd De- 
cember at the expense of the department, will ensure a popular recep- 
tion even in one of legitimacy’s strongest holds. The President will 
spend the 28th at Toulon, and notwithstanding the many ships, laden 
with exiles, “ rigg’d with curses dark,” that have sailed from that port 
since last December, to deposit their sad freight in African dungeons, 
we may be sure that acclamations will not be wanting to the aspirant 
to the imperial throne. Aix, old capital of “ dance and Provengal 
song, and sunburnt mirth,” now chiefly concerned to get a branch to 
the Marseilles railroad, whereby more easily to pour its excellent oil 
into the seas, will lodge the President on the last night of the 
month. Languedoc, teeming with all Nature’s richest blessings, but 
peopled by ignorant fanatics. infected with neojacobinism,' next receives 
the illustrious traveller. He will sleep at Nismes, where Romane 
have left more lasting vestiges of their massive architecture than at 
Rome itself. Salubrious, glowing Montpellier, Narbonne, first stage 
of the Cette Railway, Carcassonne, on the Canal du Midi, employing 
more than half its male population in the manufacture of cloth of 
brilliant dyes, harbour the Prince successively till he can survey the 
Pyrenean — from Toulouse. From hence to Bordeaux he will 
pause at old Agen, smiling on the Garonne, amid orchards of plums, 
which it converts into famous prunes. Of the capital of the Gironde 
I need hardly em. The extraordinary sojourn of three nights, the 
7th, 8th, and 9th October, marks it as the crowning point of the pro- 
ress. Bourbonism’s stronghold is to be stormed, and the heart of Bor- 
eaux to be won over to the empire. The Prince seems bent upon ® 
very careful study of some points of the west; for he is to make an 
excursion to the coast from Angouléme, and to spend three successive 
nights at the adjacent places of Rochefort, La Rochelle, and Niort. 
From the latter place he will gain Poitiers, and thence return, pretty 
well knocked up with a month’s triumphal progress, through Tours to 
Paris, so as to re-enter the capital on the 16th of October. —/ 4’ 
letter, dugust 28. 


FoREIGNERS, AND THE “ Buncu or Fives.”—The Republicans ©! 
Genoa held me, I discovered, in special abhorrence, and more than 
one declared that, as I was unworthy to live, the sooner my earthly 
career was terminated the better; but, though many bullied and 
threatened when I was absent, not one had the courage to say a word 
when I was at hand to defend my life. 
I frequently observed that these idle loungers, who spent the whole 
day chattering together in the open space near the Post office, pointed 
me out to each other, but otherwise I had no reason to complain, and I 
was not offended that beaten men were angry with a person who ha 
so unsparingly exposed their faults and blunders. 
On one occasion, however, and that, I may say, was the only one, 
during @ long life, that political animosity was manifested toward me 
by open violence, I was exposed to something like a combined attack ; 
but even there a little silt-pomesion extricated me from a difficulty, 
and no overt act took place.—A new café had been opened at — 
in a mansion formerly occupied by the Jesuits, the access to which 
was by a long flight of stone steps leading from the street. The café 
and the saloons connected with it, formed the three sides of a square, 
where a garden and fountains were established. To this place I on ? 
fine evening, after the dinner at the table d’hdte, paid @ visit, a 
having taken a place at one of the little tables, I could not help b ¢ 
serving that my arrival had created a sensation in the room, and t Wd 
consultations were held among different groups, in which, if I ~ “ 
translate their gestures into plain English, it was said, “‘ Now we H 
got him, what shall we do?” to which the answer appeared one 
plain, ‘* Follow him out, stab him in the back at the top of the flig 
stone steps, and fling his body into the street.” an of 
All this I marked, though I appeared to take not the least nag oe 
what was go'ng on, till, after I Mad my demi tasse, and read the _ 
nal, I rose to me At the same instant I perceived that 9 





fine stout fellows left their places, silently dogged me to the door, a0 
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the garden kept me close at hand. I walked, however, quietly 
ort I pad opt @ spot where I had a wall, against which I could place 
my back, and then taking a stand, I coolly buttoned my coat to the 
top button, turned up my wristbands, pocketed my gloves, and, in faet, 
made all the classic preparations for a street row. I had confidence in 
the lesson of my old master in the noble art of self-defence, Richmond 
the Black; and so, with my left knee slight! y bent, my right foot 
acting a8 ® lever for the body against the wall, and with both hands 
ready for the “mill,” I stood determined to knock the first and second 
of my assailants down, well knowing that a dose for two would serve 
as a dose for all, and that the others would turn tail. : 

Not a word was said, and I measured the group as they came directly 
toward me, determined, however, not to take the initiative, till two 
coming nearly within distance, | made that movement with hands and 
shoulders that indicate ‘‘ one,” * two,” and if they had passed the line, 
full in the face both would have had the benefit, the only use I have 
ever had to make of old Bill’s lesson. ‘‘ Keep quiet, sir, and when you 
hit, hit hard! Spring from the point of your foot, middle your man 
with the left, and catch him under the butt of the ear with the right ; 
let your shoulders go with the blow, let the whole weight of the body 
follow, and only deliver at the point.” 

Shade of old Bill Richmond, how I worshipped you at that moment ! 
«Keep quiet, sir,” was the base of the whole system ; and quiet I did 
keep, till the two foremost, not liking the weight and attitude of their 
man, drew up when they should have come on, and the whole bunch 
of poltroons, seeing that hesitation, stopped likewise, and all passed 
me in the most inoffensive manner. The idlers and waiters who came 
out to see the fight returned to the saloon, and I, unbuttoning the coat, 
and drawing on the gloves, walked quietly down the stairs over which 
I was to be flung and went to see John Douia at the Marionettes. 

I do not give this little episode with any idea of vaunting my own 
prowess or coolness, but for the purpose of showing how much afraid 
all foreigners are of what my old professor called ‘ his bunch of fives.” 
Had I been armed with a sword, I have no doubt but my assailants 
would have come gollently ou; but there is something so awful in an 
Englishman’s naked hands, held in proper form, that no one at the 
other side of the Manche likes to encounter them. 

The lessons of my old friend have made me the quietest and least 
quarrelsome man in the world. As he used tosay, “A gentleman, sir, 
only uses his hands to defend himself, and not to attack ; we call the 

gilistic art, for that reason, the noble science of defence. Depend 
on it, sir you can never give without receiving and the very worst 

m can mark youa black eye. ‘ Keep quiet, sir,” that is the golden 
rule; it will save you from many a licking.” These were the last 
words of the black, as I only came into his hands a year before his 
death, long after he had retired from the active labours of the pro- 
fession. He was a practical philosopher, and it was the recollection 
of his advice that saved me from being sent with a stiletto in my loins 
down the flight of steps at Genoa. ; 

Every man who writes and publishes creates faint friends and de- 
termined enemies; but this was the only instance, often asI have been 
menaced by local journals, in which any thing resembling a personal 
assault was made.—‘* Our Own Correspondent in Italy.” 








Fair PLAY ON BOTH SipEs.—The Moniteur contains the following 
note relative to the removal of the Duke d’Enghien’s monument at 
Vincennes : . 

Some foreign journals, faithful to the system of aspersion towards 
the French government, by means of which they furnish their quota of 
scandal to Europe, affirm that the tomb raised in the chapel of Vincennes 
to the Duke d’Enghien has been pulleddown. The faneral monument, 
formed of massive stones, and surmounted by several statues, stood in 
the chapel of Vicennes, rightin front of the high altar. Its gigantic con- 
struction occupied a large space; and broke the symmetry of the beau- 
tifal architectural lines of the temple built by St. Louis. In order to 
remedy the defect of uniformity thus produced, it was found necessary 
to erect in front of it an altar to the Holy Virgin; but these two con- 
structions, placed in the middle of the choir, impeded the religious 
services, and diminished the place appropriated to the congregation. 
The plans of a complete restoration of the monument, which are now 
being executed, were long since decided on by the military engineer- 
ing department, and were never submitted to the approbation of the 
head of the government. Without his being informed of the matter, 
it was decided to remove from the choir the tomb and the altar of the 
Virgin, and to transport them into two adjacent chapels opening on 
the sides of the building. The tomb of the Duke d’Enghien has already 
been displaced, and carried to the chappel on the left; and the altar 
of the Virgin will be re erected in that on the right. The translation 
of the cenotaph of the Duke d’Enghien took place in presence of the 
general commanding at Vincennes, and of all the authorities of the 
place. The ceremony was accomplished with all the respect due to 
the dead, and a minute of the proceedings was regularly drawn up 
The monument is of white and black marble, and covered with the 
ornaments and attributes which previously constituted its decoration. 
In a few days the workmen will have completely terminated their works 
of restoration in the chapel specially appropriated to it.”’ 





THE SAME, TOWARDS ANOTHER UNPOPULAR Man.—General Hay- 
nau is still in Paris. On Sunday he dined with a large party at the 
house of a great capitalist. There were severai French officers and 
other persons of distinction present, and, in the course of the evening, 
one of them, whilst paying some compliments to General Haynau on 
his military skill, which, he said, had been serviceable not merely to 
his own sovereign, but also to Europe in general, alluded delicately to 
the report which had been circulated against him on the subject of the 
ill treatment of a female. General Haynau replied as follows :— 


“T had intended to leave to history the task of duing me justice, but I am thank- 
fal to you, sir, for giving me this opportunity of contradicting an infamous calum. 
ny. It is quite true that a female was flogged. The Countess , on the abdica- 
tion of the predecessor of my Emperor, in order to express her joy, had a figure 
representing him dressed up, and with her entire househo!d went through the 
farce of interment, with the most outrageous insults to that illustrious personage. 
The captain chef d’escadron who was in the place, hearing of the affair, arrested 
the countess, and ordered her to be flogged. This is true, but I declare, on the 
honour of a soldier (swr mon honneur comme militaire), which I hold sacred, 
that when this occurred J was at a distance of sixty lea.ues from the place, and 
when I heard of it I expressed disapprobation of the conduct of that officer, and 
placed him under arrest.’—Galignani's Messeuger. 








Huncarian Srocx Droopinc.—The Press of Vienna announces the 
arrival of Countess Casimir Batthianyi at Csurgo, in Hungary. Her 
declared motive for making the journey is private business; but the 
real one, — the Press, is to solicit the pardon of her husband. Ac. 
cording to this journal, both Count G. Batthianyi and Count Szmere, 
who are at Paris, appear to have broken off with the revolutionary 
party. It adds, that another Hungarian, who played a ss part in 
the revolution at Vienna, and has since been in exile at London, has 
demanded permission to return, and has made curious revelations. 





Hints From * Puncu.”—THe MAN WHO OUGHT NOT TO Emr- 
GraTE.—The man who cannot shave without hot water, or pull off his 
boots without a bootjack; the man who cannot get up without a glass 
of pale ale in the morning, or go to bed without a “* bashawed lobster,” 
or devilled bones ; the man who has never carried anything heavier 
than his cane, or cut anything stronger than his beard; the man whose 
only sowing has been limited to his wild oats, and his only reaping to 
Kisenberg cutting twice a year his corns ; the man who has never handled 
any other bill but a tailor’s, and only knows what a spade is by seeingit in 
a pack of cards ; the man whose only knowledge of ‘‘ hedging” has been 
derived from the race-course, and of ‘‘harrowing” from a Victoria 
melodrama; the man who only cares for a horse assomething to bet 
upon, and looks upon sheep as “ creatures from the country” that are 
fleeced at écarte; thé man who imagines a bull walks on two legs like 
those he has seen on the Stock. Exchange, and whose skill in shooting 
has been restricted to a few shots at the moon; the man who merel 

knows a bank and a rake from what he has seen at a7 ouge-ct noir table; 
the man whose footing in society has always been upon the very best 
polished leather boots, and whose longest walk in life has been through 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court; the man who has never known what it 
is to earn a dinner, or to enjoy one without French wines ; the man who 
would think himself degraded if he was seen carrying a parcel :—such 
&@ man of all others ought not to emigrate. Better far for him to lounge 
and loll on sofas, and lisp, and smoke, and yawn, in a country that can 
appreciate him, doing no harder work than digging occasionally in the 
morning papers, or in the gold districts of his mother’s pocket, than to 
carry those same qualities to a distant land where they would only be 
thrown away, like early purl before Quakers. Such a man, we repeat 
it, ought to be the very last in England to emigrate! 





Tue Heicut or Paupence.—Buying an umbrella to be prepared 
against Lord Maidstone’s Deluge. ] 


MADAME HENRIETTE SONTAG’S FIRST GRAND CONCERT 
IN AMERICA. 
The public are respectfully informed that the 


FIRST GRAND CONCERT OF MME. HENRIETTE SONTAG 
will take place 


ON MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 20, AT METROPOLITAN HALL, 


ASSISTED BY MR. CARL ECKERT, 
Late Conductor of the Italien Opera House, Paris ; 
SIG. G. POZZOLINI, 

First Tenor, from the Imperi+] Opera, St. Petersburgh; 
ALFRED JAELL, THE PIANIST; PAUL JULLIEN, THE VIOLINIST; 
THE ITALIAN OPERA CHORUS, 

(Male and Female,) and 
A GRAND ORCHESTRA, 
Consisting of Seventy Performers, led by Mr. Cant Eckert. 


PROGRAMME. 


PART I. 
Overture to “ Der Freyschutz,” by the Grand Orchestra - 





and flurried Aldermen and smirk Railway Directors presenting most 
dutiful and most loyal addresses—here # Duke and there an Earl pay- 
ing © simpler and more graceful homage to Majesty—here, Yeomanry 
Cavalry keeping order, themselves perhaps the hardest of all to be held 
in check—there, steady Dragoons and trim Hussars all still as the 
grave, save in the electric flash of the salute—what, but lusty men 
shouting for joy, and gentle women murmuring a ‘‘ God bless her !"— 
what we say, but variations of all this, whether at quain: old Glouces- 
ter, or spruce Cheltenham, or murky Birmingham, or Burton of the 
** jolly good ale,” or Tamworth of the mournful recollections, or bota- 
nical Derby, or stately Edinburgh ? Very thankful must the Queen of 
the Isles have been to reach her quiet home in the Highlands. There 
let us leave her to the enjoyment of rural life and cultivated leisure— 
blessings that are vouchsafed to few monarchs, and would be relished 


1. - Weber. s 

2. Aria (Tu vedrai aventurato) from “Ii Pirata”—Sig. G. Pozzolini - - Bellini. by still fewer. 

8. ae per me Sereno) from “La Sonnambula”—Mapame epermervtend seal But not so would it be with ounts of the i f the M 

SNS aca ee ee er a ee ee ellini. ace of the opening of the Manches- 

4. Fantasia on Themes from “ Lucrezia Borgia”—Alfred Jaell = - Leopold de Meyer. i ; : 

5. Eckert’s Swiss Song, expressly composed by Carl Eckert. for MapaAME HENRI- ° ter Free Library, if we were at liberty to change the accustomed order 
ETTE SONTAG. “a of our weekly matter. The inauguration took place with great éclat 

6. Overture to “Sommernacht’s Traum.” by the Grand Orchestra - Mendelssohn. | on the 2nd inst. ; a i 

7. Serenade from “ Don Pasquale” —Sig. G? Pozzolini at 2 Donize ; and the presence and orations of such men as Bulwer 


8. Aria, “ Luce d’ questa alma,” from “ 
Fantasia, “ La Fille du Regiment” — Paul Jullien - 

10. “Spirto gentil,” from “ La Favorita”—Sig G. Pozzolini e is 

il. Baliad. * Home, sweet home,”—MapaME HENRIETTE SontaG : . 

12. Air, with Variations di Bravura—MapaMe Henriette SontaG 

Conductor, 


Mr. CarlEckert. Leader, 


Bishop. 
- Rhode. 
Mr. Theodore Eisfeldt, 


The Prices of Admission have been fixed at 
TWO DOLLARS AND ONE DOLLAR, according to location. 

With both the Two Dollar and Gne Dollar Tickets there will be given a certificate bear- 
ing a number corresponding with the secured seat to which the holder is entitled, 

he Admission Ticket is to be left at the entrrnce door; the certificate for the secnred 
seat remains in the possession of the holder, by whom it has to be exhibited to the ushers 
wearing i > corresponding in colour with the certificate. 

Visiters will please occupy their seats at 8 o’clock precisely, when the Concert will 
commence. 

No checks willbe given until the end of the first part of the Concert, 

SALE OF TICKETS. 

The regular sale of Tickets will begin on FRIDAY, September 17, at 9 o'clock, A M., at 
the Music Warerooms of MESSRS. L & SONS, corner of Broadway and Park Place. 

Nortice.—For the convenience of the public, it has been determined to sell on FRIDAY 
September 17, the $2 Tickets ONLY; and on Saturday and Monday, September 18th and 
20th, the $1 Tickets, and those of the $2 Tickets which have remai: unsold. 

No written cre, for seats can possibly be attended to, unless from persons living 
out of New York. 

Doors open at half past six ; to commence at eight. 





METROPOLITAN HALL. 





MADAME ALBONI, 
With much pleasure respect‘uily announces to the Public, that she will givea 
GRAND CONCERT 
ON TUESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 21.1852. 
FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND ORPHAN FUND 


OF TBE 


NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Upon which occasion MADAME ALBONI will be assisted by 
SIGNOR ROVERE, 
SIGNOR SAN GIOVANNI, 
SIGNOR ARDITI, anda 
Full Orches'ra and Grand Chorus. 


PROGRAMME—Parrt J. 





1. Cavatina—Chorus, - - - - . : - Weber 

2. Duetto from Italiena'in Algeri—‘' Si doessi prender moglie,” sung 
bv Sig. San ciovanni and Sig. Rovere, , - . - - Rossini 

3, Cavatina—‘ Una voce poca fa,” irom tie Barbiere, sung by Ma- 
dame Alboni, - ° : - - . - - Rossini 

4. Serenata from Don Pasquele—* Com ’e gentil,” sung by Sig. San- 
giovanni and Chorus, - - - - ° ° + Donizetti 

5. Aria buffa from the Cenerentola—“ Miel rampolli femminini,” sung 
be Sig. Rovers, - - . - - - - - Rossini 

6. Grand variations—“ Ah dolce,” sung by Madame Alboni, and com- 
posed by - - - - - : - - - Rhode 

Part Ll. 

7. Overture—Zam - - - - , - - - Herold 

8. Duettino from Cenerentola—“ Un soave,” sung by Madame Alboni 
and Sig. Rovere, - : « - - - . - Rossini 
9. Grand chorus, composed by - - - - - - Verdi 

10. Terzetto from the Barbiere, sung by Madame Alboni, Sig. Rovere 
and Sig. Sangiovanni, - - - - - - - Rossini 

il. Grand Rondo from Cenerentola—* Nacqui all affano,” sung by Ma- 
dame Alboni and chorus, . . - - - - Rossini 


Ttcke’s, One Dollar—Reserved Seats, Two Dollars. 
To be had of the Officers of the Fire Department, or of the Representatives, and at the 
Principal Music Storee, The Reserved Seats, Price Two loilars can be secured ONLY at 
the Music Store of WILLIAM HAL & Son, 239 Broadway. 








MaRrRiED—In this city, on 16th Sept., by Rev. G. T. Bedell, rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, James D. Creig, of Buffalo, to Adela, only daughter of 
James Halsted, late of Newburgh, Orange County, N. Y. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1103-8 a 110 34. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1852 








Another week’s European news is already laid before the public, and 
again is it devoid of what the newsboys (and those who write down to 
the capacity of those shrewd young gentlemen) are accustomed to call 
exciting topics. Events of subordinate importance are consequently 
promoted to the honour of being treated editorially, or stale topics, such 
as Free Trade, University Commissions, Railway Management, and the 
like, are revamped with all the sparkle and genuine talent that distin- 
guish the foremost journals of London. 

For the latest intelligence from India we refer our readers to a pre- 
ceding column. They will find it there recorded that a veteran soldier 
of proved ability has thrown up his command, unable to brook the in- 
terference of political agents and local Boards of Controul; and they 
will find too that a most serious augmentation of our military force is 
demanded by General Godwin who heads that which has so succcess- 
fully commenced the second Burmese war.—The Marquis of Dalhousie, 
having already distinguished himself in his responsible post of Governor 
General of our vast Indian Empire, has now given no slight proof of 
his devotion to the public service, in his proposed visit to the scene of 
action at the most unhealthy season of the year. The result of the con- 
ference will be watched with considerable interest. 

Rumour names the 11th of November as the day on which Parlia- 
ment is to assemle ; and adds that if the Ministry survive the first as- 
saults of their opponents it will content itself with a brief session of 
a few weeks, and console itself for having been summoned at an unusual 
period, by an adjournment until the beginning of Febraary. Time 
was, when the hunting and shooting interests in the House would have 
made this arrangement a matter of certainty ; but the Bright, Cob- 
den, and Joseph Hume party has acquired larger influence than it 
was wont to exercisa2; and the men of their school have small eympa- 
thy with horse and houad —When the legislators do meet, there will of 
course be abundant conflicts between the “ins” and the *‘ outs’’; per- 
chance the main novelty will be Mr. Disraeli’s grand financial scheme 
for sugaring over the pill of taxation. He is fearless and clever in his 
policy ; but we doubt whether it be in the power of mortal man to sa- 
tisfy any people—those of New York always excepted—as to the cost 
of their own appointed guardians. We except our highly-favoured and 
flourishing city, because its inhabitants cheerfully pay an annual tax 
of four millions of dollars, whilst rowdyism hangs suspended in terrorem 
over their heads, and a few breaths of the pleasant autumnal breeze 
convert their vaunted promenade into a Sahara of miasmatic dust. 

Had we ever so much space at command, we should not devote any 





inda”—Mapame HENRIETTE Sontac. Donizetti. 
; . @ ° - Allard, 
Donizetti. 


Lytton, Charles Dickens, Monckton Milnes, Sir James Stephen, and 
Dr. Vaughan, gave an impetus and an importance to this attempt at 
dispelling the thick cloud of darkness, that pervades the moral atmo- 
sphere of our seats of industrial trade. Next week we shall probably 
find place for some gleanings on the subject. 

Another item worth mentioning—and indeed it is a tolerably grave 
matter when one looks to the possible result—is the commenced move- 
ment on the part of British ship-owners, for the purpose of sh: 
off that remnant of the good old Navigation Laws which still forbids 
the employment of foreign seamen, except in @ limited proportion to 
the whole of the crew. The port of Sunderland is first in the field with 
its complaints against this anti-free-trade restriction. The argument 
used suggests itself immediately : if they are to run the race of com- 
petition, they must not be fettered —Their other murmurs respecting 
light-house and port-dues, and the refusal of France and Spain to 
reciprocate the concessions made them, we hold to be of less weight in 
a national point of view. The main one will give rise to much debate 
hereafter; nor is it unlikely that even some of the Free-traders may 
pause, ere they consent to put a further extinguisher upon the British 
commercial marine, and so risk our insular security. 





English interest in French affairs has been mainly concentrated on 
the pitched battle latterly raging between the London Times and the 
Parisian Moniteur. We can but quote one sample of it, taken fron 
the former ; and indeed though the latter affects indignation and falls 
back upon its own official declarations, as proof that the Times ex- 
aggerates, it cannot take Louis Napoleon down from the gibbet of in- 
famy on which he has been hung by the independent and truth. telling 
journalists of Belgium, of England, and of the United States. Rumour 
says that the chagrined Monsieur Bonaparte is about to take up the 
literary cudgels on his own behalf, and to publish a defensive pamph- 
let. We trust he may; it will make rare sport. Meantime, a Paris 
correspondent of a London newspaper has received a second warning, 
and a notice that expulsion will follow any further communications 
objectionable to powers that be. Mortified, but most mistaken Prince, 
you are but knocking your poor head against a wall. These * own 
correspondents” are perfect Hydras in their way. Cut off the head 
or pluck the pen from the hand of one, and you shall have a hundred 
candidates for the vacant place. Six coups d'état per week would not 
prevent the Londoner from having daily tidings of you on his breakfast 
table. Cut the electric wires ; lay an embargo on your own ports ; nay, 
spread out your gallant army with joined hands from Ostend to 
Bayonne. to prevent the least cockle-shell of a boat from bearing news 
across the channel, and you shall scarcely achieve your end. If earth 
and water fail, express balloons-riders should prattle of your where- 
abouts. You may gag your own press, silence your men of mark, bribe 
your soldiers, and cajole your poor deluded countrymen, but neither 
you, nor your 4me damnée, Persigny, can intimidate or bribe or put 
down your daguerreotypists of the English press. Stick to your pro- 
posed censorship; ply the scissors on the French aews of the Times ; 
or stop it altcgether at your post-offices—you will certainly thereby put 
out a gleam of light that breaks in upon one Parisian in ten thousand. 
But be content therewith. We knew the Moniteur of old, too well to 
be so easily gulled. 








The latest arrival from England confirms our hitherto recorded 
impression that no change whatever has taken place, in reference to the 
Colonial Fisheries. If, however, the home Government has seriously 
thought of conceding those privileges, of which (as we said a fortnight 
since) it should have considered itself rather the trustee than the pos- 
sess or, the earnest remonstrance of the Public Meeting called in Hali- 
fax on the 2nd inst., will by this time have induced a pause. The plain- 
spoken language of the Address to the Queen, then unanimously voted 
and by men opposed in local politics, must tell with considerable effect 
upon the mind of the Earl of Derby, particularly if that mind reverts 
to the vigorous protest from the Colonies made in 1845, at the period 
when he himself headed the Colonial office, and when concessions to the 
U.S. were on the tapis. Our own attention has been specially drawn 
to the proceedings that then took place, by a glance at the compre- 
hensive and able record of them found in a series of letters and docu- 
ments recently publised in the Halifax papers, and emanating from the 
vigorous pen of Mr. George R. Young. This gentleman (our namesake, 
but not personally known to or connected with us) was himself, quasi- 
officially, one of the remonstrating Colonists on that occasion—and their 
remonstrances were effectual. 

The New Brunswick press echoes the sentiment of Nova Scotia; but 
no * indignation meeting”—if we may use the term—has been held in 
that Province. 


The recall of Lord Elgin from the post of Governor-General of B: ie 
tish North America has been reported by way of Quebec, coupled with 
the nomination of his successor, in the person of Lord Harris, the 
Governor of Trinidad. We disbelieve the report because of this accom- 
panying item. Lord Harris would be a very fitting and a very likely 
person to receive this responsible gift at the hands of the Prime Mini- 
ster ; but, if we are rightly informed, he labours under an affection of 
the lungs of such kind that it is not probable he would imitate the 
example of Lord Elgin, and migrate from the Torrid Zone to encounter 
| the rigours of a Canadian winter. 
| London talk gives the Lt.-Governorship of Newfoundland to Lt.-Col. 
Law, commanding officer of the Newfoundland Companies —Lt. -Gov- 
ernor Daly, of Tobago, is nominated a Companion of the Bath. 





Two incidents may be noted in our local current of life—one affecting 
past, and the other possibly affecting future travel. The Grand Jury 
of the U. 8. District Court has returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against owners, captain, clerk, engineer, and pilot, of the steamer 
' Henry Clay, recklessly burned on the Hudson River. The ship Evice- 





large portion to the tracing of Queen Victoria’s last progress from Os- | son, intended for the great caloric experiment, has been launched. We 


borne House to Balmoral. 








From Monday morn to Wednesday eve, | trust that future voyagers will have a better chance of benefit from the 
what was it, but flowers and evergreensfand banners—pursy Mayors | remarkable issue to be tried in the latter case, than the unhappy vie- 
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tims have of being avenged by the proceedings recorded in the former. 
Public indignation here is very short-lived ; justice halts ; and in truth 
the good public in its heart of hearts rather sympathises with racers 
in general. Captain Ericcson on the other hand has clients ready to 
throw steam to the winds, st a moment’s notice, if time or money can 


be made out of caloric. 


We regret to notice, in the list of the sorely sick, the names of two 
Englishwomen who have contributed in large measure (but in how dif- 
ferent a manner!) to the entertainment of a couple of generations— 
Miss Mitford and Madame Vestris. Whut a chapter might be written 
on their relative position and influence ! 


No army promotions or movements are gazetted. 


The principle of the screw propeller, as illustrated by British ship- 
builders, appears rapidly to be gaining ground ; and we have now the 
pleasure of recording for Capt. Robert Craig of the steam-propeller 
“ Glasgow,” the shortest trip ever made between Europe and this 
country, without the appendage and aid of paddles. The Glasgow 
sailed from Glasgow on the 4th instant with a full cargo valued at 
$425,000, and every berth occupied, arriving at New York yesterday, 
having performed the passage in twelve days and seventeen hours, and 
beaten the Great Britain’s best time. 


CANADIAN RAILROADS. 


The mystification which began when Earl Grey’s letter to the Colo- 
nial governors, on the Halifax and Quebec Railroad, was published 
somewhat more than a year ago, has not yet, it would seem, been un- 
ravelled. It will have escaped the memory of few who take an inter- 
est in the Colonies, that the despatch referred to promised the Imperial 
guarantee for any Provincial debentures, issued to meet the cost of 
constructing a Railroad from Quebec to Halifax, along a line traced 
some years ago by Major Robinson, R.E. At the time that letter was 
received, acts of i ration had been applied for, and, we believe, 
had been obtained for private com associated for the purpose of 
undertaking the various sections of the trunk line from Quebec to Port 
Sarnia. The moment it became known that Great Britain was willing 
to endorse Canadian securities for one road, ministers and shareholders 
made up their minds that Imperial generosity was expansive enough to 
warrant the ex tion of obtaining a similar assistance for all the 
trunk lines in the Province. The charters of the private companies 
were accordingly suspended: and, after some altercation between 
New Brunswick and her sister colonies, Mr. Hincks sailed for England, 
elate with hope, and prodigal of promises. It is not necessary to re- 
mind the reader of the result of his expedition. His failure, his petu- 
lant display of temper, and his subsequent hostility to the Derby Ca- 
— are matters of notoriety to those who are @u courant of Colonial 

litics. 

P But what is not so generally known, is his ne 
of Messrs. Jackson, Brassey, Peto, and Betts, of London, after Sir John 
Pakington had declined to meet his views. An arrangement, it would 
appear, was entered into between the Inspector General on behalf of 
Canada, and Mr. Jackson on behalf of his firm, to the effect that the 
Colonial Government should assume half the stock in the trunk line 
from Quebec to Hamilton; that ten per cent. should be taken up by 
private individuals in Canada, and that Messrs Jackson & o., should 
subscribe the balance, equal to forty per cent. of the whole stock. 
They were to build the road ; and though it was agreed that the price 
of work should be submitted to, and approved by the Government, it 
was pretty well understood, by the high contracting parties, that Messrs 
Jackson & Co. were to receive an average of about £9,500 a mile. The 
Board of Directors was to be appointed, in equal proportions, by the 
Government and the Contractors. 

This agreement concluded, Mr. Hincks returned home, and a procla- 
mation in the Official Gazette announced the failure of his attempt to 
obtain Imperial aid, and notified the private companies that they were 
at liberty to commence operations under their charters. The Quebec 
and Richmond Company had already turned the first sod: with a small 
sum of cppney exvonet together from the shareholders at Quebec, a be- 

had been actually made. The line from Richmond to Montreal 
he proclamation was chiefly addressed to the 
ton, and the Kingston and Toron- 


iation with the firm 


was in full operation. } 
shareholders in the Montreal and Ki 4 
to roads, who had only surveyed the lines they wished to open. Whether 
from the want of public enterprise, which is to a certain extent rightly 


chargeable on Canada, or from some inkling of Mr. Hincks’ private 
negociations at home having gone abroad, when Mr. Jackson arrived 
in the Province, the ten per cent. of stock left for the original stock- 
holders had not been taken up under the Charters. Perhaps it was 
owing to the recent calamity which had crippled the resources of Mon- 
treal, and diverted the attention of her citizens from public enterprises 
To whatever cause it must be ascribed, the fact was obvious ; and Mr. 
Hincks was compelled to propose to Mr. Jackson that the contractors 
should take half thestock instead of forty per cent This modification 
of the original plan wus »greed to by the London capitalist ; and the 
negociation was on the point of being concluded, when the astounding 
news, that the whole of the stock in the Montreal and Kingston Rail- 
way, £600,000, had been taken up, reached the ears of the contractors. 
Six individuals had stepped into the office where the subscription books 
were deposited, one fine morning, and had set down their names for 
£100,000 each. That not one of the six was able to pay up half that 
amount, was a matter of public notoriety: still, they were bond fide 

roprietors of the line, and refused to surrender it. As a reason for 

is strange proceeding, they oy ty that they were entitled to com- 
munication of the terms on which the Government had agreed to trans- 
fer the charter to Messrs. Jackson & Co. : that, as representatives of 
the city of Montreal, they had a heavy responsibility resting on them, 
and would not be justified in resigning the trust placed in their hands, 
unless they were satisfied that the arrangements entered into by the 
Provincial Government were likely to ensure the speedy and economi- 
cal construction of the Railroad. This put an end to all further nego- 
ciation fora time: Mr Jackson addressed a letter to the papers, in 
which he “‘ could not refrain from expressing his satisfaction at disco- 
vering that the onlyelement wented to develop the magnificent resources 
of this immense country, existed within itself ;’ and adding that ** he 
was no longer wanted, as Canadian re was equal to the occa- 
sion,” he assured the people of Montreal that he “ would content 
himself with taking the warmest interest in the welfare of the Pro- 
vince.” Though not insensible to the bitter irony of this letter, the 
six gentlemen of Montreal held to their purpose ; and Mr. Jackson 
left the Province without having advanced the negociation a single 
step. His ultimatum, which he left with Mr. Hincks, differs in no 
material point from their previous agreement ; except that, accordin 
to parties who pretend to be well informed, the contractors consente 
to receive a mere £8.500 cy. per mile, which is just £2000 a mile more 
than Messrs. Black & Co. agreed to build the St. Lawrence and Atlan- 
tic Railroad for, and £3,500 more than the Government estimated the 
Halifax line would cost. 

Thus the matter rests. A rumour has reached us to the effect that 
the six gentlemen of Montreal hed relented, and surrendered their 
charter to the Government: we cannot vouch for its authenticity, and 
indeed, bearing in mind the power which the Government po-sesses of 
revoking Railway Charters, a power, which ought to be exercised in 
this case if ever, we think it of little consequence what they do. If Mr. 
Hincks is content to pay £8500 a mile for railroads, and it seems like- 
¥ that he will not demur, we have little doubt that the Montreal and 

ingston line will be handed over to Messrs Jackson, Brassy, Peto, 
and Betts, with as much facility as the Toronto and Kingston line, 
which the shareholders were glad. to get off their hands. 

Meanwhile, satisfactory symptoms of activity are visible in every 
section of the Province. The contract with Messrs. Jackson & Co. for 
the construction of the Richmond and Quebec line, 90 miles long, has 
been executed, and the workmen are busy on the track. Last Satur. 
day, Lord Elgin, accompanied by many of the members of Parliament, 
the Mayore of Montreal and Quebec, and a vast concourse of citizens, 
was present at the opening of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Road from 
Montreal to Sherbrooke. The Toronto and Hamilton line is, we believe, 
progressing rapidly. The prospects of the Great Western line are very 
encouraging: it is confidently expected that a hundred miles of road, 
from London to Detroit, will be open next spring. All these lines are 
on the broad guage. d 

Besides these, a number of rival and branch lines claim @ particular 
notice. It is in contemplation to build a line to the South of the Great 
Western and nearly parallel toit. The inhabitants of Peterborough 








She Avion. 








and the polghboesbens insist on having a railroad in the interior, if the 
great trunk follows the lake shore. A few clear-sighted citizens of 
Quebec, Three Rivers, and the parishes between Montreal and those 
cities, who see plainly enough that if ever the Halifax line is built, the 
Richmond Railway will be the ruin of Quebec and its environs, are stir- 
ring heaven and earth to establish a rival line on the northshore. They 
find it uphill work to struggle against the prejudices of the masses, 
and the hostility of Mr. Hincks: every victory, gained at the sweat of 
their brow, is followed by a fresh check or obstacle thrown in their 
way; but there are men among them who are not accustomed to submit 
to defeat, and, with a strong cause such as theirs, it would seem proba- 
ble that success will ultimately crown their efforts. 

The projected branch lines may be enumerated as follows : 

Ottawa line, 150 miles—Cobourg to Peterborough, 30 miles —Toron- 
to to Barrie and Simcoe, 95 miles—Hamilton to Buffalo, 79 miles— 
Brantford to Buffalo, 72 miles—Brantford to Simcoe and Dover, 33 
miles—Port Dover to Port Burwell, 45 miles—Port Burwell to Inger- 
soll, 35 miles—Port Stanley to London, 27 miles—London to Windsor, 
120 miles. =. t.= 

New York, Sept. 17th., 1852. 


To the above we append the following extract from the London cor- 
respondence of the Commercial Advertiser, dated Friday, Sept. 38. 

Proposals were issued yesterday to raise £475,000 to complete the 
£650,000 of capital required for the Quebec and Richmond railway, 
which is to join the St. Lawrence and Atlantic line, and thus connect 
with Portland, in Maine. The road will be 100 miles in length, and 
its construction for £6,500 per mile, including everything, has been 
undertaken by Mr. Peto and two others, of the leading railway capital - 
ists. No doubt is felt that the subscription will be readily obtained. 


—— <> 


Appotutments. 


W. Arrindell, Esq., to be Chief Justice of the colony of British Guiana; Ro- 
bert R. Craig, Esq., to be H.M. Attorney-General, and John Lucie Smith, Esq., 
to be H.M. Solicitor General, for that colony. 


@vituary. 


THE Eart oF FaLmMouTtaH.—We have to announce the demise of this noble 
man, at his residence in St. James’s square, after a painful illness of more than 
six months’ duration, which he bore with the most patient resignation. The de- 
ceased, George Henry Boscawen, Earl of Falmouth, Viscount Falmouth, and 
Baron of Boscawen Rose, in the county of Cornwall, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, was only son of Edward, the first earl, and was born the 8th of July, 
1811. The late peer was for a short time in the House of Commons, being re- 
turned for the eastern division of the county of Cornwall in July, 1841, but his 
father dying in December the same year, he succeeded to the earldom. The de- 
ceased peer is succeeded as Viscount Falmouth by his uncle, the Hon. and Rev. 
John Evelyn Boscawen, Prebendary of Canterbury, who will inherit the large 
family estates in Cornwall. The noble and rev. peer was second son of the third 
viscount, and was born onthe 11th of April, 1790, and married, on the 4th of May, 
1814, Catherine Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Arthur Annesley (the late Vis- 
count Vallentia), by whom his lordship has a numerous family. The late earl was 
nephew of the Right Hon. George Bankes, and cousin of Baroness Le Despencer, 
who, with several other families of rank, are placed in mourning. 


Mr. J. W. ALLEN, THE ARTIST.—We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Allen, the landscape painter and secretary to the Society of British Artists. Mr. 
Allen had for some time past been suffering from a complaint which was supposed 
to be disease of the heart, but the effect was not such as to preclude him from 
attending to his ordinary avocations. On Wednesday — he retired to bed in 
comparatively good health, and on the following morning he expired in less than 
half an hour after he awoke. Mr. Allen was one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the society to which he belonged, and his works were highly appreciated 
by the admirers of the beauties of English landscape. Mr. Allen died in the 49th 
year of his age — The Age, 29th ult. 


ProFressor Norton.—The death of professor John P. Norton, will be heard 
of with deep regret by intelligent agriculturists and men of science generally. 
He had been lately invited by the Executive Committee of the Maryland State 
Agricultural Society, to deliver the annual address at the coming cattle show and 
fair, and his high attainments and abilities, and distinguished position, as professor 
of Agricultural Chemistry in Yale college, gave assurance of a valuable contribu- 
tion to the Society and its cause, had he been spared and found himself able to 
comply with the request of the commivee. He was quite a young man.-—Balti- 
more Sun, 10th inst. We can add from personal knowledge, our own hearty 
tribute to the intelligence and amiable qualities of Mr. Norton.—At his residence, 
Portland-place, Manchester, Thomas Hou!dsworth, Esq., late M.P, for the North 
Division of Nottinghamshire, inthe 81st year of his age.—Lieut. Crowder, R N., 
third son of the late Colonel Crowder, K.H., of Brotherton, Yorkshire.—At Paris, 
Henry Moriarty, Esq., formerly Captain in the 28th Regiment. 


PAusic. 


MADAME ALBONI.—The second and third grand concerts of the season of Ma- 
dame Alboni have proved how strong and decided is the impression which has 
been made by her matchless voice, her execution, and the other attractive graces 
of her style to which we have already alluded. Inthe former concert enthusiasm, 
with a few individuals, reached a point which verged on the comical, but in 
which nevertheless the audience generally could not do otherwise than sympa- 
thise.—The Rondo “ Ah non Credea,’’ which created such an effect when first 
sung, was again received with the most tumultuous applause, and again vocifer 
ously encored.—The “ Grand Variations’? by Hummel! was also greatly admired. 
It brings into play and displays well the whole qualities uf Madame Alboni’s 
voice, and as a piece of execution would be impracticable for any other than the 
most finished artist—But we shall not attempt to go through the whole of the 
programmes of these delightful concerts, hoping that the public will still have 
further opportunities of judging for themselves of the vocal pow=rs of the great 
Alboni. It need therefore only be further observed, that all has heen in the 
same excellent keeping as at first ; and that the programmes have been varied 
and most attractive. Sig. Sangiovanni obtained an encore in the Romanza “Una 
furtiva ;” nor undeservedly, for his pure voice and style deserve to be appreci- 
ated.—The orchestral selections generally were rather of the rattling cast ; but 
the overture to “ Guillaume Tell,’”’ with its interesting opening by the stringed 
instruments, made amends in the second concert.—The chorus of the Italian 
Opera was employed with good effect in the third. 

By the way, where is this Italian Opera? Does any one know what has be- 
come of it; or are its membra disjecta dispersed, and buried to us for ever, in the 
four quarters of the globe? It has been recorded in print that Mada:ne Sontag 
had found its chorus singers in a state of great destitution, and had therefore given 
them an engagement to sing at her ensuing concerts. This was kind and noble ; 
and Madame Alboni at least has not been behind hand in the matter. But is it 
not really a shame that such lot should befall any body of artists, in connection 
with what has ministered so largely to the enjoyment of the wealthy and fashion- 
able? There is moan enough made for managers who, perhaps through mis- 
management, have had the mishap only of not growing rich ; and here these sing- 
ers (and a well drilled and efficient chorus they are) have been waiting in absolute 
penury, it seems, till their capricious patrons shall decide whether they shail have 
any farther use for them, or not. Let us trust that the leaders in these matters 
will decide, and that favourably, and ere long. An Opera we must have. Some 
call it a too expensive amusement, Certainly, it is so, and well it might be. It 
is costly in all its details ; it is a delicate hot house plant which has been forced 
by excessive culture to what it is, and which it is a shame to expose to any kind 
of hardship or ill-usage. The cost, for instance, in vital strength and energy, re 
quisite to the making of a singer of any of the principal réles in an opera, can only 
be rightly estimated by those who in private have striven for the same laurels.— 
Bat others ask ifthe opera be necessary. To a city which professes to rank with 
the foremost in the possession of luxuries of every description, we should say 
that it is decidedly so; for whether originally necessary or not, unquestionably 
we cannot now do without a proper representation of the school which has pro- 
duced Sontag, and Alboni, and Jenny Lind. These stars in fact shine with but 
half their brightness, when the heaven from which they have come is unseen and 
unknown. No, no, we believe that this empire city is not in want either of the 
means, the taste, or the liberality to support it; and we hope that the Opera, the 
Italian Opera, will ere lng be put upon sach a foundation here, that instead of | 
paying as a wandering, uncertain, and ill requited visit, it may become regularly 





domiciled and domesticated, a perennial luxury amongst us. If the opera were 
properly set on foot and sustained, instead of being told of bursi-up manegers, 
and starving chorus-singers, and half-employed orchestras, we should have in all 
probability the powers of the great singers who visited us displayed to full advan- 
tage in their own native element, 
THE SERENADE TO MADAME SonTAG.—This affair, postponed from yesterday 
week until Monday last, resulted unfortunately in a complete failure. Fifteen 
hundred performers were said to have been engaged. Of the actual number pre. | 
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sent there is no correct record extant; nor is the fact material, since all was 
dumb show, noise, and confusion,— Beautifully has the poet said that 
stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony ; 

but on this occasion, however witching may have been the time of night, there 
was not the faintest symptom of the stillness so essential to and so characteristic 
ofaserenade. From an immense crowd kept on the tiptoe of expectation for 
hours, and shivering in an atmosphere twenty five degrees colder than that of the 
previous night, quiet and decorum could scarcely be expected ; the less so, that 
the crowd was composed of the most heterogeneous materials. In Berlin or 
Vienna, things would have taken a different turn ; but the New York mob has 
little real sympathy with a foreign artist. When the musicians did at length ap- 
pear, impatience, fun, and rowdyism, had been too long seething, and the conse- 
quences were visible and audible enough. Some little rioting (apparently unpre- 
meditated) took place, and we, who hoped to report an elaborate instramental 
concert, wended our way home at an early hour on Tuesday morning, with the 
negro minstrelsy, “ O darkies, how my heart grows weary !” ringing in our dis. 
app*inted ears. It is to be hoped that this is the coup de grace for serenades ela- 
boraely prepared and widely trumpeted in advance. 





The first Concert of Madame Sontag is advertised for Monday. It isa great 
musical event; one that will try the taste of the New York dilettanti, and test 
the fairness of New York criticisms. 


wOrama. 


Broapway.—The severe and protracted illness of Mr. Thorne, the lessee of 
the New York Theatre, having rendered the closing of that house imperative, the 
Bateman children have been transferred hither for two or three nights, playing in 
conjunction with Mr. Collins. They appeared on Wednesday ; and although we 
have no faith in phenomena, and were in fact strongly prejudiced against these 
special precocities, we must confess to having been both surprised and delighted 
at their exceedingly clever performance. Their tragic efforts we did not and 
would not see; but in the trifling vaudevilles written for them, they are dressed 
in perfect taste, well-drilled, and very effective. Unlike most caildren on the 
boards, their acting and elocution appear perfectly natural. There is no evidence 
of training in what they say or do. For the moment, one seems to be in Fairy 
Land or Lilliput, amongst the miniature people. Criticism is out of the question ; 
the litile folk are unique, and if they continue to eschew tragedy, wili amply 
amuse the curious. They have drawn well. 


Wattack’s Lyceum.—Such a male cast as figured here, on Wednesday 
evening, in “ The Rivals,” has rarely, if ever, been known. Run your eye over 
the prominent names, and if in any degree familiar with theatrical repute you 
will believe it without word of ours—Sir Anthony, Mr. Blake, the Captain, Mr. 
Lester, Sir Lucius, Mr. Brougham, Acres, Mr. Walcot, and Falkland, Mr. C. K 
Mason! On the two first we have over and over agair lavished commendations ; 
it is enough to remind the reader that they are Absolutely identified with their 
parts. Mr. Brougham, we thought, was happier, because closer, quieter, and 
more self-possessed, in his play than when he laboured under the cares of manage- 
ment, Mr, Walcot bit precisely the happy medium, giving Acres his due pro- 
minence, but resisting the strong temptation to over doing which that inimitable 
character presents. It was a bit of acting worth the study, if not clothed with 
the rusticity imparted to it by the author. Mr. Mason is also entitled to high 
praise for his ability to compel a hearing of Falkland’s querulous and repul- 
sive diatribes, against which an audience generally shuts its ears. Sheri- 
dan’s language put into the mouth of that most ungenial creation has at least 
found an intelligent interpreter. Mr. Mason, who is of the blood of the Kembles, 
but can at times drop their stilts, is decidedly an acquisition to this company.— 
The Mrs. Malaprop of Mrs. Blake was capitally acted; the Julia of Mrs. Buck- 
land was charmingly looked, and reminded us of one of the beauties of the court 
of Charles the Second, walking forth from the picture gallery at Hampton Court. 
The Lydia Languish of Mrs. Stephens would have been better acted if she had 
been more perfect in the text, and had borne in mind that she still plays her part 
when she has ceased to speak ; and better looked if she had been costumed in 
accordance with the period represented. The part, like that of Falkland, is a 
difficult one, and would tax Ligher powers than were exhibited ; but the lady is 
young yet, and we trust not void of ambition. Miss Laura Keene, an importation 
from Madame Vestris’s Lyceum, is engaged here, and will appear on Monday, 
when the comedy of “ The Will” is to be revived. 


BurTon’s.—A new comedietta, ‘Our New Lady’s-maid” was produced here 
on Monday evening, with success. It is one of those pretty affairs which delight 
at once, and are at once forgotten. The gentlemen wear high-heeled shoes and 
the ladies wear hoops and flounces, and flutter brilliant fans» not a head is to be 
seen unencased in white horse hair, not a hand without its white glove. There 
is a little love, a little intrigue, and there are a few smart double entendres ; 
somebody for somebody else; servants come and go; ‘dinner is ready ;” “ the 
carriage is waiting,” &c., &c., &c.; at last there is a marriage ; the curtain falls ; 
and there an end.—Amongst other things we have had here the trashy drama of 
“The Miller’s Maid,” and Mr, Thompson in the part of Giles, one of the most 
touching and perfect pieces of acting that we have seen for years. Mr, Thompson 
fully sustains the place wherein we veutured to place him when first he appeared. 
—We regret to hear that Mr. Burton is detained at home, in consequence of an 
accident. 

N1BLo’s.-- Mr. James Browne, once a favourite at the old Park, and destined 
again to obtain firm hold upon the good graces of New York, re-appeared here, 
on Wednesday night, after an absence of several years, Not a few veteran play- 
goers came out to greet him, and greet him they did with an honest and tumultu- 
ous greeting. Mr. Browne, who has with high distinction to himself been chris- 
tened the English Frédéric Lémaitre, brought back to us all his unbounded abi- 
lity in his personification of Robert Macaire. Ina brief and feeling sddress to 
the audience, he subsequently alluded to the lapse of time, and to misfortunes to 
which he had been subjected. The effects of the former were not perceptible in 
his acting ; and we inclined rather to attribute to the latter the slight dash of me- 
lancholy that was latent, or only visible at moments, The revival of this master- 
piece of art will prove tly s ful. Mr, Sloan, as Jaques Strop, ably 
seconded the hero of the evening. 

In the trifling comedietta, “ You can’t marry your Grandmother,” we renew- 
ed on Tuesday our acquaintance with Miss Fitzpatrick ; and found that in her 
part of Emma Melville she exactly confirmed our impressions already recorded. 
She is agreeable, intelligent, good-looking, lady-like, very attentive to the busi- 
ness of the stage, and a thorough mistress of the toilet. Beyond this, we have 
nothing to add. Of that which makes a great actress we eaw nothing —After this 
piece, came “ The Barber of Seville,” cut down to a ballet for the saltatorial pur- 
poses of the French and Spanish dancers. As a ballet-pantomime the thing is a 
dead failure. No mimic abilities were displayed ; nor can we call to mind any 
attempt at unspoken dialogue, beyond the occasional waving of the arms, and that 
universal stroking of the chin which serves alike to betoken fear, hope, joy, anger, 
or any passion of the lot—Nor did the much-vaunted artistes strike us, as exhi- 
biting more of grace in their heels than of expression in their countenances. We 
should incline to change a letter in Senorita Soto's name, and call her Senorita 
So-so, for her dancing was of very mediocre order, whilst her appearance and 
gestures in the costume of Figaro were very little short of disgusting. Mademoi- 
selle Pougeaud danced somewhat better, and the pair showed a good deal of vigour 
in their performance ofa Spanish pas de deux. Mlle. Drouet was much applaud- 
ed in the looking-glass dance, although the fair unknown behind the gauze sub- 
stitute for the mirror was entitled to at least half the credit, for her close imitation 
and keeping of time.—But the only one of the whole set who really seemed to 
have promise in her was one of the three, lumped together in the uncommunice. 
tive play-bill as Miles. Lavigne, Leeder, and Heuri. Which of the trio it was, 
we know not; but she is tall and slender, and wore a pink dress. That girl may 
make a danseuse —Be it observed that this somewhat harsh judgment of theftroupe 
is derived from this single ballet. Its members may be seen to better advantage 
in other pieces.—The orchestra made a corresponding hash of Rossini’s music.— 
Notwithstanding all this, the patience and good-will of Mr. Niblo’s crowded houses 





must be a delight to his eyes and his pockets. 
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rus Conspiracy or Pontiac. By F. Parkman, jr. 

Hisr0 8 ently. —The main subject of this work has no o at- 
traction for English readers than what the author can — for e ; 
though it may be different with Americans, to whom the boo ; i pr A 
marily ad The mass of Englishmen have little me | ge 0 
the Canadian and Colonial wars beyond the death of Wolfe an the de. 
feat of Rraddock, and consequently the interest which arises from > 
sociation of ideas is lost tothem. Measured by English notions, the 
confederacy of Pontiac to expel us from America after the conquest of 
Canada, consisted in a number of successes or failares in the capture of 
detached forts and the devastation of a long line of border settlements. 
To the American, the subject has a national and a local interest. The 
war was an important incident in his country’s youth ; the wilderness 
which was the scéne of Pontiac's enterprises 1s now peo led by myriads 
and dotted by populous cities; the American is often acquainted 
with the Indians by observation and with their history by tradition, 
while Englishmen know nothing save what they have learned from 
bore all these sources of American interest, and several peculiar fea. 
tures in the war its:If, cannot altogether supply a defect in the subject 
__a want of unity and Jargeness It was a sense of this deficiency, per- 
hays, which has induced Mr. Parkman to connect with the main narra- 
tive a variety of subordinate or collateral topics. The characteristics 
and institutions of the Indian tribes East and North of the Mississippi, 
the different principles of colonization adopted by England and France, 
with the results in the respective colonies, a sketch of the war which 
ended in the victory of Wolfe and the conquest of Canada, together with 
an account of the Indian feelings towards the French and English, and 
the reason wherefore, precede the main history ; and the history itself 
is suspended by digressions. This overlaying of the subject with inde- 
pendent essays produces a sense of isolation in the parts and 8 certain 
degree of impatience, at least in the English reader. : 

he story of the war itself is less a history than a narrative of de- 
tached affairs: but this mode of treatment was necessary. The unity 
was in the purpose of Pontiac, not in the plan, still less im the execu- 
tion. If he had succeeded ig all he ho for, and surprised the whole 
of the Western frontier posts, as he did surprise the greater part, he 
would have been no nearer to his main object. The Indians would have 
devasted a greater extent of frontier country, and might have forced 
the outlying settlers to fall farther back, but final success under any 
eonceivable circumstances was impossible. Hence, the war is rather 

ticular than general; a succession of partisan attempts, mostly suc- 
cessful, through the pride, incapscity, and want of caution in the offi. 
cers commanding the frontier posts, but failing when op ed to fore- 
sight and capacity. The campaign, from its extent, and, as regards 
Indian operations, its magnitude, has this peculiarity—it embraces 
nearly all the characteristics of Indian warfare, and develops all the 
characteristics of Indian character; in which, it must be owned, the 
baser qualities decidedly predominate. f ; 

In @ partisan or romantic point of view, the subject has much inter- 
est, from individual skill, gallantry, and enterprise being brought into 
greater prominence thap can be the case where the movement of large 
masses is the chief feature of the campaign. The solitude of the frontier 
posts, the forest wilderness in which they are placed, the primeval 
mountains, streams, lakes, and woods, in which every operation has to 
be performed, and the gallantry and skill with which a few soldiers op- 
pose the effects of discipline and the civilized art of defending a post to 
the incessant attacks of wary savages, form a phase cf war as novel as 
it is striking. The more remarkable affairs, however, are familiar in 
their outline to the historical reader, if it all acquainted with Ameri- 
can Colonial history. ‘ . 

It is remarked by travellers, that however individual Americans may 
differ—as the observing shepherd can detect physiognomical differences 
in his flock,—there is a general resemblance throughout the Union 
The remark may be truly applied to American books. Poetry and trav- 
els with hardly an exception, historical novels and tales without any 
exception, and works on or about history, have a certain family like- 
ness. As one star differs from another in brightness, and yet they are 
all stars, so one American writer on history differs from another in 
point of merit, yet their kind of merit is alike. Washington Irving's 
mode of composition is the type of them all, and consists in making the 
most of things. The landscape is described, not to possess the reader 
with the features of the country so far as they are essential to the due 
apprehension of the historical event, but as a thing important in itself, 
and sometimes as a thing adapted to show off the writing or the writer. 
The costumes are not only indicated, to remind the reader of the yarious 
peoples engaged, but dwelt upon with the unction of a virtuoso. The 
march is narrated in detail ; the accessories are described in their min- 
utize ; ‘and the probable or possible feelings of the actors are laid before 
the reader. Sometimes this mode of composition is used sparingly and 
chastely, as by Bancroft; sometimes more fully, as by Theodore Irving 
in his Conquest of Florida; other styles (in the sense of expressing 
ideas) than the model may also preponderate; so as to suggest no idea 
of the author of the Sketch-Book and the Conquest of Granada; but, 
more or less, the literary sketches or tale-writer has encroached upon 
the province of the historian. -” 

Mr. Parkman has too much of this ; and the effect of it is aggravated 
by the various collateral subjects he introduces, as well as by kind of 
showmanlike manner, as if he were calling upon the reader to admire 
the thing described. Had he shown more judgment in the plan, and 
better taste in the execution he would have preduced a standard, as 
even with its drawbacks he has produced a readable book The hero is 
a remarkable man; perhaps the only Red Indian who ever rose above 
the limited and prejudiced views of his countrymen, and dreamed of 
combining all the tribes in a common and patriotic purpose. Pontiac’s 

ower of controlling the minds of his fellows was equally memorable ; 
for before Detroit he not only induced different people to combine for a 
single purpose, but kept them at it, contrary to cherished ideas and 
habits. The war itself abounds with incidents of savage art and wari- 
ness—of civilized courage, skill and heroism; while the scenes among 
which it took place form a background new to general history. Nor is 
Mr. Parkman ill qualified for the task. He is familiar with the scenes 
where the events occurrad ; he hasa practical knowledge of the Indian 
character and manners; he has been most industrious and persevering 
in his researches; and he has a picturesque and animated style. A 
searching revision under the guidance of a severe taste would render 
this work an interesting and informing addition to our minor histo- 
ries.— Spectator. 


Great ARTIisTs AND Great ANATOMISTS.—By R. Knox. London. 
Van Voorst.—This book is described by its author, ** R. Knox, M. D., 
F.R. 8. E., Lecturer on Anatomy and Corresponding Member of the 
Academie Nationale of France,” as a biographical and philosophical 
study. Perhaps the liveliness with which some of the traits of biogra- 
phy are given, will strike the reader more forcibly than any wisdom 
in the philosophy expounded. For ourselves we are really at a loss to 
understand the principal drift of the book, though its incidental pecu- 
liarities we find to be plain enough. Itconsists of two parallel sketch 
es or biographies—the one of Cuvier and Geoffroy (St. Hilaire), as the 
men who have most contributed to the development of the true rela- 
tion of Anotomy to the Science of Living Beings ; the other of Leonardo, 
Angelo, and Raffaelle, as the men who first brought the arts of rr 
tureand Painting into a true relation with descriptive anatomy. By 
presenting these careers in parallel, the expressed intention is to illus 
trate the mutual relations in which science and the arts stand to each 
other, and the reader mast judge how far the author succeeds in doing 
it. We find it easier to say that. he suceeds in making very obvious 
& great many eccentricities of his own. His dislikes, as his likings, 
re violent. He drags in allusions to a celebrated painter, or a cele- 
brated actor, that he may cover him with contempt. He denounces with 
& liberal impartiality your Lake and Cockney, your Satanic and De- 
moniac poets, “‘ of which Byron stands at the head and Old Rantipole 
Wilson at the other end” Since the beginning of the world Doctor 
nox knows only of four critics, and one poet. His type of a hack /it- 
tératuer is Guizot or Thiers. His model of a sham scientific man is 
eel or Buckland. With very obvious allusion, he classes Welling- 
ton with bloodthirsty robbers and plunderers; while he lauds Bona- 
Parte as the immortal author of a scheme for “ the liberation of man 
from the curse of hereditat iry imbecility.” His hatred of societies 
nd institutions boils over unceasingly. The Royal Socety is with 
im @ weekly farce. The British Museum so largely indebted to Owen’s 
genius he repeatedly caricatures asa libel of Hunter’s foundation. The 
impression left by his book is that every living man of science except- 
ing himself, Dr. Knox, isa knave or a fool Anybody who has any kind 
of office he sets down as cringing menial or arrogant scoundrel. Aca- 
emies and such like, he repeatedly tells us, were never of any other 
Use than as snug berths for cast-off servants. Aboveall he wages war 
®gainst the dolts here in England who pretend to admire his own demi- 








god Cuvier. There is no admiration worth anything but his own ad- 
miration. He calls them pirates, contrabandists, men who a 
scandalous calling, living and fattening on the brains of genius, and 
concealing the source of their ill-gotten spoil by affecting to shout out 
** Follow Couvier!” (For this is the way, Dr. Knox addsin a parenthe- 
sis, in which they mispronounce the immortal name!) Nor is it only 
of men of science he is so intolerant. He denounces public men in ge 
neral as men of mediocrity, protesting that the weak-minded people who 
call them great, have, to be sure, the one excuse—that Mirabeau, Gib- 
bon, and Canning are dead! Doctor Knox Pao none of his 
nes ge by halves. He sweeps off heads and characters by the hun- 
dred, like an Eastern despot. He will knock you off, in asecond, “‘spe- 
culative naturalists, amateurs, triflers, handicraftsmen, and, worse 
than all, literary men.” See how he disposes of *‘ classes” in the lump. 

Of the value set on the works of Raphael and of Leonardo by certain classes, 
we may judge by the following well attested facts. The monks to whom the edi- 
fice belonged, on the wall of which was painted the immortal Cena, cut a door 
way through it to suit their convenience! a nearer road by several steps, I be- 
lieve, to their kitchen! So much for the class, priests. Queen Charlotte proposed 
cuttiig off the legs and feet of Raphael's cartoons to make them fit certain apart- 
ments at Kew! So much for the class, courtiers. Of the class, soldiers, I need 
say nothing. With them science, literature, art, are words without meaning. A 
long residence, it would seem, in courts, monkeries, and barracks, makes sad in- 
roads upon the higher qualities of the mind, 

And as with classes, so with races. A man isa Saxon, and therefore 
a Protestant ; or is not to be trusted too far, because he isa Celt. “A 
wily heartless priesthood,” says the Doctor, “‘ are now engaged in form- 
ing in a neighbouring country a university (') in which the doctrines 
of Newton are to be refuted! It is to be shown that the earth is very 
large, and the sun very small! that the earth moves not, whilst around 
it revolves the universe! J stated publicly, years ago, that it would 
come to this: that the race amongst w tnis has happened would 
never alter.’ Such is Doctor Knox’s book throughout. It is I dis- 
covered it—I found it out—I am the author of so and so—I suggested 
that other thing—you will find it in my published lectures, &eo., &c., 
&c The world was startled the other day by a book called the Vesti- 
ges of Creation. But the book was nothing more than the simple ex- 
position by Burmeister of my friend Geoffroy’s views, translated anoy- 
mously. Being so vehement a person, of course Doctor Knox often re- 
peats himself, and his abuse of the College of Surgeons and its museum 
occurs ad nauseam. Now and then, too, he naturally enough contra- 
dicts himself; as when he says in one page that patronage is fatal to 
genius, and in the page opposite declares that he does not see how, for 
the want of patronage, the fine arts can thrive in Britain. But we have 
said enough of the eccentricities of a writer to whom we cannot deny 
the praise of occasionally saying true and forcible things in a plain 
nervous style, and whose bad temper does perhaps little Tentiee to his 
good purpose and intention.—Ezaminer. 


Losster Eatinc; @ Summer Book, by Howard G. Summarily 
considered by Tomahawk of the North American Review.—The above 
is a reprint of a collection of letters, written by ‘ one of our talented 
young countrymen,” and originally printed (and spelled) in the 
Utopian of New York city, a journal advocating French ethics and 
German religion, with Kalmuck-Tartar trowsers. The editor has but 
recently returned from communion with the distinguished phalansteri- 
ans abroad, who are brooding low, and waiting the hour to Byronically 

“ Get drank with blood to vomit crime.” 


Bat the Lobsterphagus ig none of these. He belongs only to the soft 
side of the paper! We are told that he once figured at the “* Blithe- 
dale Mangle,” and saw through Zenobia from the first. A graduate of 
this romantic institution, our friend returned to mix with the common 
herd, and for a season exported himself and his theories beyond the 
seas, where he saw the elephant in his native jungles. He ascended 
the Nile, carefully, in a beatific state of mind (to judge from his letters 
to his family, also printed and admired). These /Vi/e-JVotes breathe a 
soporific delirium when the brain capitulates to coffee and pipes’ sweet 
fumes, and we have somewhat highly-tinted views of close drawn tents, 
reeking with smoke, a dragoman drunk in a corner, and his recumbent 
master languidly following the voluptuous writhings of a Bayadere in 
cool attire. Or, have the boundless horizon of the desert a brazen sky, 
red-hot sand, a mirage, a simoon, backsheesh, a cocoa-nut, a monkey, 
and a sheik, who is perfidious, a copt, who is faithful. Camels and 
oases ad libitum, and soon. Except the aforesaid ‘‘ loving, natural, 
and Greek” pictures, like French lithographs, which are a trifle stout 
for ladies’ eyes—the Nile-Book was innocuous; and we observe has 
become quite thumbed in circulating libraries. The author became 
personally repandu in New York fashionable and literary circles. The 
young ladies loved him for the dangers he had passed, and for his con- 
versation in the manner of Hafiz. He was everywhere known by his 
nom de piume, and shared literary reputation with C. A. Bristed, Esq., 
who was “trained abroad his arms to wield.” The latter gentleman 
has lately favoured the world with a volume elegantly entitled ‘‘ The 
Upper Ten Thousand,” which, if correct in its picturings of New York 
society, exhibits a school of morals and of manners truly deplorable. 

After Nile-Notes, Syria. This was better, though possibly less 
thumbed at the circulating shops—there were fewer Bayaderes and 
more moonshine. After Syria, Lobster. Eating ; most felicitously named, 
we think. There are ladies in all lobsters. This book will do no harm 
to the young. Its tone is cheerful, and its constant effort calls for our 
respect. We should class it with the Willis Hurrygraphing set of 
books. Great knowledge of men and manners, of women and graces, 
is let out; wide experience in salads, gravies and wine is to be inferred, 
with a fastidious discrimination in ‘ pictures, taste, Shakspeare, and 
the musical glasses.” 

Our talented young countryman visits the watering places. The 
eye (skilled in Bayaderes) is turned finely upon the rival half-houris 
of our north and south. He sits in judgment, a new Paris with the 
golden fruit in his breeches pocket, and paces the verandahs of New- 
port or Saratoga, followed by the winning smiles of candidates for ad- 
miration. For ourselves, we confess to great dislike at seeing a list of 
ladies’ names, clothes, and behaviours in the columns of a newspaper. 
Yet we are assured that many, so cited, have a wild ambition thus to 
figure, and even supply the materials for the paragraphers. If Mrs. 
or Miss —— like to have their ‘‘swan-like neck,” or ‘ well-turned 
ancle” advertised all over the Union (like ‘‘ Dead Shot” or the ‘‘ Cow 
Pepsin”), we cannot object, but wish their husband or father joy of the 
family notoriety. 

We recommend Lobster-Eating—in moderation. Perhaps it will 
agree with you perfectly—perhaps it will make you sick. - ae 
—Boston Post. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that the above pleasant 
quiz is a fair tribute to the popularity of the books at which it so deli- 


cately cuts and thrusts. 
—___— 


THE MORMONS AT THE BEAVER ISLANDS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 


Sir,—Passing down the lakes lately, my curiosity was not a little 
enkindled on approaching the island settlement of the Mormons, at the 
head of Lake Michigan; where, we were informed, our steamer would 
be delayed for an hour or two. I could not but feel great interest at 
the prospect of seeing something of a people, who are so strange an 
off-shoot of the restless and reckless spirit of the times—a spirit which 
seems to be working out, in its daring experimentalising, certain pro. 
blems of human destiny, that must have important results. These re- 
sults are either portentous of a huge and perhaps overwhelming amount 
of actual barbarism ; or on the other hand they will establish by sig- 
nal examples, and more universally, the necessity of obedience to those 
true laws in which consist the well-being and happiness of society, and 
will develop them in clearer light.—Who shall decide to which of the 
two conditions we are actually progressing ?—Some of the wisest and 
best, and amongst others the historian Niebubr, incline to believe in the 
approach of the former ; thinking, also, that the revival of a healthier 
social tone, and a renewal of the sap of the existence of humanity ren- 
der such a climax necessary—even sucb a climax to all the boasted ad- 
vancement of the age! But, dismal anticipation! who can look for- 
ward complacently for such a condition of the world? Who, even 
though enveloped in the comfortable assurance that in his day, at 
least, things will continue pretty much as they are, can endure the 
prospect of violence and mere animal passion bearing the universal 
sway ; of sheer brute instinct and selfishness setting aside all the valu- 
able experiences of the past? * * * * * 

I certainly cannot subscribe to the faith of some persons in mere 
motive powers. I believe that civilization in its truest sense has exist- 
ed, and might again exist, even though the power of steam and caloric, 
and forces galvanic, pneumatic, and hydrostatic, were unknown. * “ * 
Does not each acceleration of the modes of modern travel tend to obli- 
terate more and more those interchanges of humane and kindly offices, 
which were wont to enliven the tedium of former journeyings’ If we 






















have fewer inconveniences, have we not fewer actual enjoymen 
the way than of old? * * * * Should the rearelbg ce 4 
to @ barbarous condition, in what country shall we first be- 
hold its advent, and see its culmination ?—Shall it be the one in which 
law and public opinion prove so impotent to eheck the annual immo- 
lation of hundreds of human victims, at the altar raised to the cupid- 
ity of steamboat owners and man ? Shall it be thatin which 
rowdyism, the full and perfect incarnation of the spirit of barbarism, 
can stalk abroad in its most important cities, the terror of the peace- 
able and well disposed? In what other land could such atrocious ty- 
ranny and wrong be permitted, as that which we are assured is con- 
stantl lised at the Salt Lake? Where else could the administra- 
tion w be put into the hands of those who sanction and 
over the cold-blooded murder of the happiness of thousands of deluded 
fanatics—victims, whom charity should look upon asin such a state of 
moral disease as to be perfectly incapable of self government? * * * * 
For my part, however, | have faith in the age still, in spite of all its 
shortcomings, its selfishness, and its folly ; nor do I believe in the re- 
turn of chaos. Do we not see that the most dismal things have beem 
= od a — ay oy woe have nevertheless been 
abun y productive of the brave, the humane, th 
oad mts paaotive e, the generous, and 

These and other kindred meditations formed the staple of our 
thoughts as the steamer neared the Beaver Islands. —The day was 
calm and beautiful, and I could not but admire the blue, transparent, 
water rippling ou the margin of white sand, backed-in by tall pines and 
dark underwood, and the excellence of the harbour into which we were 
entering—the best, we were informed, upon the Lakes —** Would you 
like to see the king of this place,” asked a very sensible old physician, 
with whom we had enjoyed a good deal of pleasant talk. —* The king! 
who is he?” we evquired.—« Why, Strang, the prophet Strang; have 
you not heard of Strang who has been imprisoned on so many charges, 
and always got clear of the lawyers ?’—A het! Yes, Mr. Editor, 
priest, and king too ; and there seems to be little mistake about the lat- 
ter prerogative at least.—I confessed that I had never heard of prophet 
— before, but by all means should like to see him.—* Wal, most 
probably he will be down about the pier and I will get one of the 
officers of the boat, who knows him, to introduce us to him.”—On land- 
ing, finding the het was not at hand, 1 strolled some short dis- 
tance into the island, and on returning leisurely to the boat, met an in- 
dividual with a heavy, intellectual cast of countenance, of rather a 
dark sinister expression, who was on his way up to the few straggling 
houses which at present represent the town. He was a tall muscular 
man, and reminded me much of a savagely tyrannical mate of a ship, 
whose unnecessary severities to the crew had often moved my indigna 
tion, during a voyage at sea some years ago. I instantly surmised that 
he was Strang, the king, the were of the Mormons of Beaver Is- 
land ; and hurried to where I observed my friend the Doctor in conver- 
sation.—*‘ That is the prophet, is it not ?’ I enquired, pointing to the 
person just described, whose back was now turned towards us as he 
wended his way along the pier.—‘‘ That? no, oh no! that is not the 
prophet ; he was here since you went away, and will be back again 
presently; but here is one of his followers,” said the Doctor. ‘“ Bh! 
don’t you believe in the prophet?” he went on, addressing an individual 
of singularly jolly aspect, with whom he had been talking, and who 
occupied a seat near him ona log. The man looked up with such a 
merry countenance, so full of flesh and blood, and with such fun 
b2aming from his light grey-eye, that I half laughed myself at the od- 
dity as I thought of the question. He gave a chuckle as from his in- 
most soul, and after a little pause becoming suddenly serious, replied, ~ 
‘‘ Well, I believe I do,” giving us a look of enquiry, but still as jolly as 
could be, as much as to add, ‘‘ and what have you got to say about the 
matter?” I was certainly taken a little aback by so unlooked for a 
specimen of a Mormon, which the Doctor perhaps observed, for he 
continued, ‘‘ This was once an old neighbour of mine, and had a right 
good farm in —— County ; eh! is not that so, Jim?” myprtey im 
looked ten times jollier than ever, nodding his assent to the Doctor’s 
statement.—Never in my life did I see a happier looking fellow ; and 
Jim was no child, but a disciple of some fifty years of age at least. 

I confess I felt a little curious to hear what account Jim would give 
of himself. He would not be very communicative, however, though 
excessively good humoured, merely replying briefly in the affirmative 
to my general enquiries, as to whether Mormons really were the peo- 
ple who knew all things, or not. Once only there was a little warmth. 
I had put some questions touching the validity of the Mormon priest- 
hood, which Jim did not seem to like. ‘I wish,” said he, “ you heard 
brother James on the orders and the priesthood; he would open up the 





sudodect for 6 ie Who is brother James?” I asked.— “‘ James 
Strang,” said Jim.—Of Brigham Young and all the Utah folk, Jim 
spoke in terms of strong reprobation ; brother James was the man upon 
whom the mantle of Joe Smith had really fallen; and Brigham Young 
and all who followed him were entirely apostate from the right way.-— 
On one subject it was almost painful to see the inward workings of Jim ; 
that was when we enqaired about the notions of the Beaver Island 
people concerning a plurality of helpmates. He laughed outright, he 
hugged himself, and rolled from side to side as if bursting with some 
internal ecstacy. This I afterwards thought not a little strange, for 
the Doctor told me that Jim had been diddled out of his own wife by 
some of his co-religionists, and out of much of his property, he suspect- 
ed too. Jim oo, found much relief from the tumult of his eac- 
chinations on this topic, when speaking of Brigham Young. “ Brigham,” 
says he, with a sudden svlemnity, almost sinking his voice to a whisper, 
“*] hear has seventy or eighty wives, and,” he added with an emphatic 
shake of the head, ** good looking likely young girls many of them are.” 
Jim had told the Doctor previously that brother James had only one 
wife at the present time; that he had had two, but that one of them he 
had been obliged to get rid of. 
Here three or four persons approached in the direction of the steam- 

boat. ‘‘Oh, there is the prophet coming now,” said the Doctor.— 
** Which is the man ?” I asked —* He with the white hat, and there is 
the officer coming with him who will introduce us to him.”—Our eyes 
rested on @ personage a little over the middle stature, with brown or 
auburn hair, and a reddish beard which had not been troubled by the 
razor for some days. His appearance bore marks of considerable neg- 
lect of the outer man, and his habiliments were none of the freshest.— 
We were formally introduced ; and the prophet took his seat on an ele- 
vated portion of one side of the pier.—The general expression of his 
countenance was knowing, but not unpleasant; and as he raised his 
hat to get the benefit of the little air which was stirring, he showed a 
fairly developed os frontis, with well projected organs of causality and 
comparison. There was nothing indeed about the prophet’s appearance, 
to indicate that he made any extraordinary exertion of the reflective 
faculties; his whole contour being rather that of one who took life in 
the easiest possible way.-—-The Doctor opened the conversation by re- 
marking, ‘I understand you do not believe much in the doctors, Mr. 

Strang ?’—‘ In doctors? Oh, no!’ replied the prophet, with a chuc- 

kle of satisfaction similar to, but rather more dignified than Jim’s; 

**and I believe that doctors do not much like to take medicine, them- 

selves.” —‘‘ Weil, there may be some truth in that,” replied the Doceor, 

** but would not the clergy often rather have us do as they say, and 

not as they do; in fact is there not a good deal of hypocrisy amongst 

them?” The prophet rejoined, speaking with much deliberation, with 

half shut éyes and elevated head, as if the subject was one of no smali 

difficulty, that there might be some hypocrisy amongst them, and there 

might be some who would do right, if they only knew how. ‘ Bat,” 

says he, shifting the subject which evidently did not suit him, ‘- high- 

pocrisy is the tribute which the vicious man bears to the excellence of 

virtue. Yes,” he added, as if satisfied that he had got out of a dilem- 

ma by a very excellent speech, ‘‘ Argh-pocrisy is the u ni versal tri- 

bute.”’— Jim looked as if he thought that was a clincher.—** Mr. 

Strang,” says the old Doctor, who did not appear to hold his prophet- 

ship in any veneration whatever, “how are you offfor wives here ?"— 
I immediately anticipated some sort of an explosion, something that 

would indicate that a tender point had been touched, and that the 
fiend of fanaticism which | felt assured lurked somewhere would now 
look forth. But nothing of the sort ; if the subject was a m e to 
Jim, it did not appear to be less so to the prophet; and with his not 
uncomely visage illuminated by the broadest grin, he rep’ : © Well, 
we have some good ones amongst us, and some middling ."—He 
evidently however did not wish to be pushed too close on the matter, 

and began to give us a strong eulogium on the excellence of female 
character which prevailed in the island.—Being touched more directly 

on the subject of the plurality of wives, as reputed to be a point of 
Mormon doctrine, he said that though they pla as high a value as 
any people on the good things of life, wives, as well as other matters, 

were ia scant proportion in the community, and that therefore, poly- 
gamy was not at present possible. The prophet then seemed to think 
a he had given us quite sufficient information, and our conversstion 
ended. 








I had no particular talk with any of the other Mormons, except con- 
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vee the number who inhabit the islands, which I was told is about 
1500; but I had seen and heard enough to satisfy me that some serious 
charges made against them must be too true.—Of their thievish and 
propensities 1 had no opportunity of jad , further 
from testimony of some fellow-passengers who reside in that 
part; some of whom asserted that the Mormons would not hesitate to 
add murder te their crimes. Strang himself [ looked upon as & 
shrewd individual, of very superficial information, and not at all dis- 
posed for work in the regular way ; and from the very extraordinary 
unction and heartiness of the swearing of a set of Mormon boys who 
were fishing on the pier, I could not but fancy that the religion of the 
consisted pretty much in allowing all, both old and young, to 
w the bent of their own inclinations. Strangely were we remind- 
ed of a late simile of Thomas Carlyle, in support of his arguments on 
the necessity of leadership or captainship in the human family. He 
says that if you hold a stick at some distance from the ground, before 
the leading ram of a flock, so that he must jump over it, you may 
then withdraw the stick, and every one of the sheep, even if a hundred 
are in the flock, will make an unnecessary jump also; and that so it 
is with the human race. Let one man jump to @ conclusion—no matter 
what, so that he jumps bo/d/y—and followers he will be sure to have. A 
scurvy ram and sorry captain art thou, poor Strang, for any silly set 
of sheep to jump after! but we shall see, by and by, whither you and 
your flock have tended. ’ 

We left two additions to the helpmates of the island, one in the per- 
son of a good-looking young girl who glanced timidly and half ashamed 
towards us, as the steamer receded from the pier; the other a stalwart 
dame, who might be of service, if the female physical-force school was 
in vogue there. Finally we cleared out of the pretty bay, pondering 
more and more on the strangeness of human destiny. 


Yours, &., ViaTor. 
Mackinaw, 28th Augast, 1852. 
——_———_— 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


We commence our present article with saying a word or two about 
the revolution taking place in ladies sleeves. The pagodes, formerly 
so exceedingly wide, have been reduced to more modest proportions ; 
+e have become the half pagodes, and under that aspect have receiv- 
ed different modifications in their trimmings, as have also the duchesses 
and marquises sleeves; all of which are made either of embroidered 
insertion mixed with Valenciennes, English embroidery with Malines 
lace, point d’Alengon, or Brussels lace. These have been sometimes 
united with balloons of lace or clear muslin, during the summer, but 
autumn already knocks at our door, and very short or very large sleeves 
are not suitable for October or November. Foreseeing this, some new 
a have been prepared, which we have been permitted to inspect. 
These sleeves are rather longer, and decidedly smaller round. Some 
are of muslin, gathered up the seam, which is at the top of the arm, 
under an embroidered insertion, edged with Valenciennes ; others open 
to the elbow, with a puffing of muslin or tulle ; others are formed of in 
sertions and bouillonnés running perpendicularly ; but all are termi- 
nated with an embroidered wristband, so as to prevent the air circulat- 
ing to the shoulder. We should also have mentioned the sleeves A la 
Grecque, which we have seen, with most of the undress Pompadour 
robee worn by our fashionables in the morning visits to our noted 


shops. 

Very fine jacconet or muslin, printed in the Parisian style, with bo- 
quets of pink or blue flowers, are much worninthecountry. Theskirt 
is separated from the body, and trimmed with two deep flounces scol- 
loped at both edges, to form a small heading ; another flounce is attach- 
ed to the casaque, which reaches the top of the second on the skirt. 
The style of this robe may be changed by slashing the basquine, and 
lacing it together with narrow white braid. 

We have also seen s.me batiste robes, embroidered in colors—green, 
violet, and apricot. Some have the skirts trimmed with three broad 
tucks, with a band of Greek velvet over each. The mousquetaires cuffs 
are edged to match, with a row of hanging buttons fastening the ladder 
of narrow braid, the same colour as the buttons. The revers and small 
epaulettes of the low body are trimmed with velvet, and the front of 

e body is crossed with the same. A guimpe 4 la Suissesse of fine ba 
tiste, with very narrow tucks, with sleeves to match, is worn under 
the body. A dark coloured taffetas scarf mantle, with deep fringe. 





An open- worked straw bonnet, with a velvet falchon, scolloped and 
edged round with a fringe of straw; between each scollop hangs an 
ornament of straw; the fanchon fails gracefully over the front and 
crown. The curtain is of straw, edged with scolloped velvet trimmed 
to match the fanchon. A band of velvet, scolloped at each edge, is pla- 
ced round the inside edge of the bonnet, on which are worked small 
ornaments in straw. e cap is com of full bouillonnés of tulle, 
with bunches of currants in velvet, and straw flowers. 

Open-worked bonnets of yellow and black crenoline, trimmed with 
bows of chiné ribbon in bright shades, such as lilac, yellow, ruby, &c., 
mixed with black lace, are as much worn. The ins‘de is ornamented 
with mixed flowers to match the colours in the ribbon. We have seen 
one of these bonnets worn by a lady of undisputed taste, who was dress- 
ed in a robe of white and ruby plaid taffetas, trimmed with three scol- 
loped flounces. igh body, very open in front, nearly round at the 
waist, without basques; pagodes sleeves, trimmed with a headed frill. 
A magnificent lace square over the shoulders. 

Toilettes full of variety and elegance are ornamented with bands of 
moire cut on the bias, the colour differing, yet harmonizing with the 
robe.—For instance, a robe of iron gray a apes has five rows of pink 
moire, from the deepest to the palest shade ; the stripes are progressive 
in width, undulated, and edged with a very narrow black velvet. The 
body, which is round at the waist, is drawn at the band, and widens to 
the shoulders. A pink moire band, forming revers, runs round the 
body behind, and meets at the waist under a pink ribbon sash with 
black edges. The short sleeves are formed of pink moire and grena- 
dine biases, with a double row of thread guipure, slightly gathered, 
descending’en pagode. The same guipure trims the small embroidered 
muslin fichu, which opens en coeur, reaching the bow of the sash. The 
coiffure is composed simply of a roll of black velvet, separating the 
handeaux, forming coques with floating ends behind eaeh ear; small 
hanging bunches of shaded pink beads are placed at intervals on the 
roll, giving a graceful appearance to this head-dress. 

Another toilette, in the same style, is of white grenadine, trimmed 
with five rows of green moire: these bands are straight at the edges, 
and fastened on the dress with a row of dots embroidered in white silk, 
resembling a row of beads. The body, a la Grecque, has three plaits, 
very narrow at the waist, and widening at the top. A band of moire 
fastens the plaits at the top of the body, which is square over the shoul- 
ders. The sleeves reach the elbow behind, but much sloped in front, 
and are trimmed with three rows of moire to match the skirt. The 
coiffure is 4 la Valois, or raised in front, and ornamented on one side 
with the flowers called “‘ snow-balls,” from which escapes a mass of very 
narrow green and whiteribbon. A beautiful écharpe mantilla of white 
thread, embroidered with a wreath of oak leaves, and edged with a 
deep crimped fringe, mixed with small green tassels, completes the toi- 

ette. 

Moire bands, but in darker colours, are employed for toilette de 
ville. Robes of gray or black taffetas, with dark, blue or violet, have 
a very pretty effect; flounces, the fronts of redingotes, and the bas- 
quines, are trimmed in this style. When this trimming is required to 
be more elegant, a guipure is mixed with it A very pretty dress of 
this description is formed of green and black taffetas. At the edge of 
the three flounces is pleced a band of green moire, between two rows 
of guipure gathered ; one of the guipures is at the edge of the flounce, 
the other upon the flounce above the moire band. The body has a small 
basquine, with a band of green moire edged with black guipure ; the 
frons has revers, very wide, open on the chest, trimmed to match, with 
& guimp of very fine muslin, tucked, and a ruche of Valenciennes round 
the throat. A green taffetas sash, with long ends, fastened in front. 
The sleeves, which are half.large, are quite round at the bottom, and 

open to the elbow behind, trimmed with a double row of guipure and 
Moire bands. A bow of ribbon is placed at the elbow, to match the one 
at the waist, but much narrower The under-sleeves match the guimpe, 
and are fastened round the waist with a band trimmed with two rows 
of Valenciennes. The bonnet is composed of alternate rows of bouil- 
lonnés of tulle and ruches of narrow guipure ribbon ; bunches of honey- 
suckle, mixed with small lilac flowers, inside. A large black square, 
in rich designs, over the shoulders. , 

Robes of broche, plain or fancy taffetas, have but one deep flounce, 
reaching above the nee. It is rather full, with a bouillonné, a ruche 
of ribbon, or three narrow garnitures, for a heading. These flounces 
are sometimes embroidered with silk. For example, a black taffetas, 
with flounces embroiderec in palms, with small flowers in all shades of 
violet. The palms reach nearly to the top of the flounce. The dress 
is embroidered in the same style, but in much smaller proportions, 


above the flounce, forming a heading. The basquines and sleeves em- 











broidered to match ; chemisette and under-sleeves formed of Valencien- 
nes and embroidered muslin insertion. The chemisette is closed with 
pe nee gold buttons, as well as the under-sleeves. A mantle composed 
of black guipure and quilled violet taffetas ribbon, placed alternately ; 
with a hood made of | alone. A violet and black fringe, about 
a quarter of a yard deep, round the edge of the mantle. An open- 
worked aloe straw bonnet, trimmed with two small bouquets of straw- 
coloured feathers, placed forward at the ears. Bouillonnés of tulle, 
mixed with small bunches of daisies, inside. Open-worked straw 
bonnets will be in vogue to the end of the season. The y straws 
lined with a bouillonne of pink crape, trimmed with small black fea- 
thers and pink ribbon, are very pretty, and are quite fashionable. 

Muslins are embroidered in colours or white: organdi robes have 
three plain flounces ; tarlatane skirts are covered with narrow scol- 
loped flounces, and are worn for dances. These dresses are frequently 
worn over taffetas d’Italie. 

We have seen a pink organdi with flounces worn over a taffetas skirt 
of the same colour, with two deep flounces; the flounces of the organdi 
dress are embroidered with a wreath of rose leaves formed of gauze 
ribbon. This kind of trimming is much employed for full dress. 

Thin nankeens are still much worn. Embroidered muslin mantelets 
are lined with pink taffetas. The designs of the embroidery are ex- 
ceedingly light; a magnificent flounce of application trims the edge of 
the mantelet, and a ruche 4 la vieille of pink gauze ribbon is placed on 
the top of the flounce. A still more elegant one is composed of lace ; 
it is a kind of pelérine de camail, the same depth in front as behind. 
The pélerine is formed of five deep frills of lace, placed upon maize- 
coloured These frills are separated by a quilling of maize 
ribbon, about two inches in width; a small drawn lace hood, with a 
maize-coloured rosette with long ends at the back, and another to 
fasten it on the chest. 

Black taffetas mantelets are covered with four frills of lace, separated 
by broad black velvet bands. A black velvet bow, with ends, fastens 
it on the chest, and ornaments the hood behind. 

Nothing decidedly new in shape has yet appeared for autumn man- 
a much is in preparation, and may be anticipated for next 
month. 

Among the greatest novelties in bonnets is the Italian straw, trimmed 
round the front with a double row of blue or green velvet, separated 
4 plain or open worked straw bands. The velvet over the crown of 
the bonnet is worked with straw leaves, and coques of velvet, mixed 
with ears of corn, are placed at each ear. This style of bonnet is very 
suitable for the country or watering places. A small silk bonnet, 
covered with bouillonnés of white tulle, each bouillonné separated by 
& fine wreath of blue flowers. The bouillonnés form a point over the 
crown of the bonnet, which is edged with a silk guipure, and falls over 
a curtain of tulle with a wreath of the same flowers at the edge. The 
inside of the bonnet is trimmed to match the outside, and is very be- 
coming and useful —Le Follet. 


The lords of the creation appear to be so decidedly at a stand-still, 
that we give up more than usual space for the special entertainment 
of our lady readers. On the mysteries above described we have not 
much comment to make; although we congratulate the world on 
flounces having had their day. We counted seventeen, on an actress's 
dress, a few nights since. Their unbecoming range has bidden fair to 
encircle the waist, if not to be rolled about the neck. 


——_~_>—___—_. 


THE BULL THAT WENT BALLOONING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—May I hnmbly crave permission to bellow forth my wrongs in 
the columns of a journal the influence of which cannot be denied even 
by the veriest assin Cbristendom. In availing myself of your courtesy, 
I shall not trespass on your patience, and even for the few remarks I 
shall makeI claim that indulgence from criticism due to one still acute- 
ly suffering from mental and bodily fatigue. I do not write anony- 
mously. I am the unfortunate bull who yesterday evening was by 
some damnable contrivance hoisted in the clouds at the fag-end of a 
balloon. I cannot at this moment conscientiously say whether the im- 
minent danger I ran or the ridiculous figure I cut most affected my 
nerves. Had I been killed in the attempt, my friends (if I have any) 
would have found but poor consolation in the reflection, which must 
have struck every gaping fool who witnessed my agonies, that I had 
never expressed a wish to go ballooning, but had, on the contrary, a 
decided repugnance to the trip. Having survived, it is no gratification 
to me to reflect that, to my beautiful Europa, I was the object of “an 
immense sensation.” I had previously been apprised by a goodnatared 
friend that a poor devil of a horse had for a couple of nights occupied 
the same high position, but, having proved a failure, had been discard- 
ed for me. IfIam not ambitious, lam, I fear, selfish enough to wish 
that my career will prove even less glorious, and that I shall have to 
make way for some more brilliant animal. I greatly fear every spe- 
cies in zoology will be pressed into this cruel service except the ele- 
phant, and I know not that even he is secure if ‘a light weight” can 
be discovered. If any animal must of necessity be sacrificed, let it be 
the ass by all means. ‘ He is meek and docile,” as the naturalists say, 
‘‘ and best suited to the company,” as I say. Though but a sorry re- 
presentative of Jupiter, 1 was keenly alive to the flaw in the allegory, 
for, instead of the bull bearing away Europa, there was Europa forcing 
on the bull. Besides the immortal Jove bore the lovely virgin sua 
voluntate on his back, whereas it must have been plain to the meanest 
of all the mean capacities present that it was against my inclination 
that Madame Poitevin bestrode mine! Had I been a powerful god, in- 
stread of a poor fettered bull, I would have hurled my gentle Europa 
from her seat with just as little ceremony as I weal walk into an 
alderman or a china shop. 

I will not venture to describe all the agonies I endured in my aerial 
flight. Were I todo so, I should be dubbed a“ liar” by the “ discrimi- 
nating public” who gloated over my miseries. It is natural, however, 
that I should invoke the aid of that mighty engine which wrote down 
Smithfield—though that was an Elysium to me compared with Cre- 
morne—and to = a hope that you, Sir, who could so ably and so 
successfully plead the cause of the bull in the cattle-market will 
also raise your voice on behalf of 

‘Tue Bui in THE BALioon.” 

Tuesday, August 31. 

From the paper which contains the above humorously just appeal, 
we extract also the annexed record of police movements on the pre- 
ceding day. 

Westminster.—Shortly after the disposal of the night charges, Mr. 
Thomas, secretary to the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, entered the court, and, addressing Mr. Arnold, the pre- 
siding magistrate, said,—I have to make an application, Sir, to you for 
some summonses against persons at Cremorne gardens for cruelty to 
animals. My first application has reference to some proceedings there 
on the 23d of August, when a M. Poitevin made an ascent with a bal- 
loon, the aeronaut being on horse back. At about half-past 6 o’clock 
on that evening a pony was affixed to the balloon, upon whose back the 
aeronaut mounted, and, having danced a fandango, proceeded with it to 
Wimbledon. I ask for summonses against Mr. Simpson, the proprietor 
of Cremorne gardens, for permitting this to be done, and against M. 
Poitevin for illtreating the animal by so taking it up and using it as 
described. Iam prepared with the evidence of an experienced veteri- 
nary surgeon to prove that the poor animal was suspended by band- 
ages, and the effect those bandages produced. 

Mr. Arnold.—Your application is under the 12th and 13th of Vic- 
toria, cap. 92? 

Mr. Thomas.—Yes, Sir, under the second section of that act. The 
words of the section are, ‘‘ If any person shall cruelly beat, illtreat, 
overdrive, abuse, or torture, or shall cause or procure to be cruelly 
beaten, illtreated, illused, or tortured ” The proprietor of the gardens 
increased his price, and made a large profit by the exhibition. His at- 
tention was drawn to the cruelty of animals being ill- used in this man- 
ner, and his reply was that he was under a heavy bond to allow the 
aeronaut to make a certain number of ascents. 

Mr. Arnold.—You would call it ‘‘ abusing and torturing ?” 

Mr. Thomas.—I would, most assuredly, and am in a condition to 
prove it. The animal is suspended by straps or bandages. There is 
nothing for it to reston. Its legs are hanging at liberty. The whole 
weight isonitsback Its body is screwed up, so that the natural 
functions cannot go on. 

Mr. Arnold.—You say Mr. Simpson was present at the time of the 
ascent ? 

Mr. Thomas.—He was, and directed the ascent, and he is the per- 
son for whoso profit this takes place, Under the 2d section of the 





act any person engaged in the craelty is clearly liable. If the owner 








ee is present and does such an act for his profit, he is clearly 
able. 
Mr. Harry Daws, veterinary surgeon, of Duke-street 
equare, stood forward. CR ’ Manchester. 
Mr. Arnold.—Are you of opinion that a horse would su 
Ene pay ? a , fer from the 

r. Daws.—It is one of the grossest cases of cruelty ever wit 
Its great weight and the weight of its rider were cuneseind by alinen 
by which the animal was suspended. , 
Mr. Arnold,—You consider, then, it would suffer much ? 
Mr. Daws.—Decidedly ; because it’s an unnatural position to be gus- 
pended in, either in health or disease. A horse so suspended would 
suffer more than a human being. The moment the feet were off the 

round the whole weight would be concentrated at the posterior and 
inferior parts of the abdomen. To use a vulgar phrase, it would be 
like being tucked up or cut in two. 
Mr. Thomas.—Mr. Green, the aeronaut, has been up on a horse, but 
owing to the system adopted to convey it, the complaint made in M’ 
Poitevin’s case did not arise. Mr. Green had a platform on which the 
horse stood; but here the poor animal not only has to bear its own 
weight, but that of its rider, without anything to put its foot upon. 
R r. Arnold —You say Mr. Simpson was present—was he doing any- 
thing ? 

Me. Daws.——-He was superintending and giving directions respecting 

the ascent, and said, ‘* Don’t let it go up till seven o’clock.”’ 
Mr. Arnold (to Mr. Thomas. )—Take your summonses. 
Mr. Thomas.—I also apply for summonses against the same arties, 
including Madame Poitevin, for making a similar ascent on the 26th 
ult. On that occasion she was on the horse, the husband being in the 
car. 
Mr. Arnold.—You can have them. 


a ne 


SPLENDID ERUPTION OF ETNA. 

Malta, Aug. 25, 
The great festa at Catania took from our island several of its in. 
habitants, and not a few officers obtained a short leave of absence on 
the occasion. Some availed themselves of the accomodation afforded 
by the French steamer, and went as far as Messina, where, after wit- 
nessing the festa, they proceeded by land to Catanis ; others preferred 
the more direct route, and availed themselves of yachts or speronaras, 
The amusement afforded by the splendour of the fireworks, &c., well 
repaid them, but more than all, the magnificent eruption of Etna, 
which since 1843 had been reposing in tranquillity, added an interest 
to the voyage that none expected.—One of the party. addressing his 
relatives here, kindly authorises our availing ourselves of his spirited 
communication :— 

* At 8 p.m. of the 20th of August a — of English, composed of 
Captain and Mrs. Hallett, two Misses Sankey, the Hon. Lieutenant 
Finch (68th Light Infantry), and Lieutenant Ravenhill (Reyal En- 
gineers), with three guides, three muleteers, and a servant, together 
with 11 mules, left Nicolini with an intention of ascending Mount 
Etna, and taking a shelter at the Casa Inglese At 11 o’clock the 
party, in excellent spirits, reached the Bosco, where they put on their 
light clothing. The wind was blowing fresh from the westward ; so 
much so, indeed, that the guides persuaded a small Italian party to 
defer their ascent till the morning, but could not succeed with our 
friends, the leader of whom had weathered too many stiff breeze: at 
sea to turn his back on one on shore—on, therefore, they went. 

Passing the Bosco about two miles, the huge crater below Etna, 
called the Colossi, glared awfully, and shortly threw up large bodies 
of fire and smoke. Immediately after Etna vomited forth its fire and 
ashes, and as the wind set towards the Casa Inglese, it was not pru- 
dent to seek its friendly shelter, as in all probability it would be des- 
troyed ; their course was, therefore, changed, the Colossi being now the 
point to which it was directed. 

“The weather, which had been very cold, was increasing in its com- 
fortless intensity, and when our travellers had got above the height of 
the Casa Inglese, in a narrow defile, of which sand and small lava were 
the component parts, they were overtaken by a hurricane so violent, 
that in an instant seven mules and their riders were blown over; and 
not only so, but to render the scene more terrific, it was afterwards 
found they were blown to the very edge of the crater.—For the gen- 
tlemen to descend in search of their companions was the result of a 
moment’s decision. At this time the scene was indescribably grand— 
heaven and earth presented one magnificent glare of light—Etna above 
vomiting its sulphuric flames, the Colossi below belching forth its 
dense masses of smoke, lurid from the furnace below, the huge moun- 
tain peuring out from its interior prolonged moanings, without the 
hurricane roaring in all its mighty and awful majesty. Crawling on 
their knees and hands, unable to face the violence of the hurricane, 
the gentlemen sought the ladies, who were not discovered and collected 
together till after a search of 20 minutes They were then placed under 
columns of lava, their light clothing literally blown off their backs, 
and a pyramid of living beings was formed around them for their safety 
and protection 
As by magic the scene suddenly changed. An earthquake shook 
the land Up jumped the guides, bawling their unmusical avanti ! 
avanti / (get on, get on!) mules broke from their keepers, and were 
abandoned to their fate, the hurricane increased in strength—the 
scene around was too majestic for comtemplation, too diversified for 
description—in 10 minutes the little party had fallen from sheer ex- 
haustion on the pointed lava. To face the wind charged with sand and 
small stone was beyond their power. In this manner two hours passed 
away, and most anxiously did they look for the approach of dawn. 
Within the crater, which some of the party courageously examined, 
40 small furnaces were burning awfully; these, as they reached Ca- 
tania, seemed to amalgamate, and one vast issue appeared to carry 
destruction to some villages and pasture lands, which, as reported, have 
been seriously injured. jf 

Often has the indomitable courage of the soft sex, when tested, 
been proved to be greater than that of man Nothing on this occasion 
could equel their more than heroism. On setting forth on their return 
the sharp points of the lava presented no obstacle; courageously did 
they undertake their six-mile walk, regardless of all inconveniences, 
and reached the Bosco at 7 a.m., when, after an abstinence of 16 
hours, a hasty dejetiner was a welcome event. After spending a few 
minutes in this employment they centinued their journeysby mules, 
and reached Nicolini by 10, whence they started for Cutania, which 
they reached at 2,30 p.m. The Italian party which had preceded them 
had reported their obstinacy in cpomeewy | against the opinion of their 
guides, this led to the natural report that they were numbered with 
the dead. 

Their safety, indeed, is miraculous; for had rain ensued, as often 
happens before an eruption, they would have been washed away; had 
the wind changed they would have died under the galpher-impregueiss 
air, As it was, the Catanese turned out, and hailed the return of the 
brave party as men and women miraculously saved from a fearful 
doom.—-.Malia Mail. 

The editor of the Malta Mail adds to the foregoing :—‘* We learned, 
on Wednesday, that the Casa Inglese had been burned—the farm of 
Bronte (whence Nelson took one of his titles. Ed. 4/b.) destro yed by 
the lava, which however rolled on but slowly—and the affrighted pea- 
santry were getting away as fast as possible from the danger by which 
they were menaced.” 

ReMARKABLE AccIDENT on AN EnGuisH Rartway.—On Saturday 
a casualty of an alarming character occurred on the North Kent line, 
between Gravesend and Rochester. Many persons are aware that 
some years go a project was carried into effect for uniting the Thames 
and Medway; by a canal leading from Rochester to Gravesend, and e 
order to accomplish this object it was found necessary to cut  tunne 
two miles anda quarter in length, through the immense chalk hills 
extending from Frindsbury to Higham. Between Strood and Higham, 
at about one mile and a half from the Strood station, a shaft of great 
depth was sunk from above, and at this spot it was that barges pro- 
ceeding in one direction drew on one side in order to allow og 
coming in an opposite course to pass, the bargemen calling this ea 
“lay by.” Since the subterranean passage has been converted =. 
line of railway this portion of the canal has been filled in, but the 8! 
still remains open, and supplies a gleam of light to persons —. 
through the tunnel. It is at this point that the occurrence to bow 4 
cribed took place. On Saturday about noon masses of heavy at a 
were observed collecting over the environs of Rochester ~—_ iL fol- 
portending a heavy storm. Shortly some large drops of rain fe on 
lowed soon afterwards by a heavy shower; but towards the uppe fom 
of Strood the rain fell in torrents, and at the same time & heavy tly to 
was observed hanging over the adjacent hills, so low as apparen y 
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reach the ground, and so dense was its appearance that every objec 
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as completely hid from view. This cloud, said to have been 
Ss ut, fell upon the spot where the shaft above-named is situs- 
ted, and formed a torrent, which carried with it chalk, some stubble 
from the fields, and sweeping with it every ing that came within 
reach. The force of the stream carried with it heavy masses, which 
broke the wires of the electric telegraph, and led to the apprehen- 
sion that some serious accident had occurred. The mid day train 
from London, having about four hundred passengers, had proceeded as 
far as the Higham station, when the tickets having been collected it 
roceeded on its course towards Strood. On nearing the lay-by, at a 
Fistance of about three-quarters of a mile from the Higbam station, the 
engine-driver became alarmed at hearing @ rush of water down the 
shaft, which he could only compare to the torrent of 4 mill stream. 
Providentially he bad time to stop the engine, for had the train con- 
tinued its course the result it is fearful to contemplate, the flood having 
swept down not only a very considerable quantity of chalk, but a large 
rtion of the brickwork of the tunnel also, thus entirely blocking up 
th lines. The alarm of the passengers may be imagined when they 
observed the rush of water—the electric telegraph wires torn down, 
ether with the continued falling of the chalk, and still unabated 
flood which was passing them. No time was lost in reversing the en- 
gine, and having by this means regained the Higham station, the train 
was shunted on to the up line, and so returned to Gravesend, where 
conveyances were placed at the disposal of the passengers to convey 
them to Rochester. When the train became overdue at Strood, the 
station master, Mr. Small, finding the telegraph communication stop- 
ped, of course ap rehended that some casualty had happened, and 
at once despatched one of the servants with asignal lamp, toascertain 
if possible, what had occurred, and he soon returned and expressed an 
opinion that the train was in the tunnel. Plate-layers are at all times 
in the tunnel, and a party of them, on hearing the rush of water, at. 
tempted to cross the lay-by, and thus make their way to Higham; but 
the torrent was such that they found that to be impossible, and were 
driven to the alternative of pushing for the Strood terminus, which 
they fortunately reached insafety. Two plate-layers at the Higham 
end of the tunnel narrowly escaped with their lives. Whilst engaged 
in cutting a dyke to effect a divergence of the current, one of them ob 
served some loose chalk giving way from the cliff above them, and had 
but just time to communicate the danger to his companion when an 
immense mass fell on the very spot where but a moment before they 
were both at work. The inspector of the line having arrived attempted 
to make his way through the tunnel, in order to ascertain the extent 
of the mischief, but in this he failed, the water still flowing throughout 
the entire length of the tunnel like a small rivulet. Telegraphic com 
munication between Strood and London having thus been cut off, a 
messenger was despatched to Gravesend, where the circumstances 
connected with the casualty were forwarded to head-quarters, and a 
large body of labourers being mustered, accompanied by the superin- 
tendent of the line, together with the deputy locomotive superintendent, 
proceeded by special train to the lay-by, and, between 5 and 6 o’clock, 
commenced clearing away the obstruction. The engineer of the line 
also came down with a view to inspect the works, when it was at once 
decided that the running of trains between Strood and Higham should b» 
discontinued, and the business of the Strood station has accordingly 
been, for the present, transferred to Higham Thelabourers continued | 
their work throughout the whole of the night on Saturday, and no time 
wiil be lost in order that the line may be opened again as speedily as 
possible. The one o’clock up-train from Strood must have had a very 
narrow escape, and could not have reached Gravesend when the casu- 
alty occurred. In the neighbourhood of Higham, the fields were 
flooded to a considerable extent, and a doubt has been expressed to an 
eye-witness whether any man could have maintained his standing 
during the fall of water had he been exposed to it.—London Express, 
Aug. 30. 
Tue Fisnertes Treaty.—A correspondent of the London 7'imes | 
has the following droll remarks on this subject :—As nearly al! the 
diplomatists at the present time are puzzling themselves with the dif- 
ferent constructions that can be put upon the last treaty with our trans- 
atlantic brethren touching the fisheries, and as nearly all the learned 
authorities have been quoted in the Times to illustrate the true bear- 
ings and position of the case, perhaps an extract from the writings of 
the inimitable Mr. Samuel Slick, of Slickville, United States, in which 
he treats of the diplomacy pursued by the model republic in a similar 
case, may be interesting, as showing in some manner, perhaps, what 


and accomplishments, and 


eloped was her father’s groom. 


he had satisfactory replies, the young girl being of age, and the money 
being clearly her own. He was at the same time cautioned not to con- 
vey away any property whatever belonging to his master. 
measures were taken, and one day last week the pair proceeded to the 
Fareham station of the South Western Railway, from whence they 
proceeded to London, where on Saturday, we are informed, they were 
married by special license. 
good appearance.— Daily News, Sept. 1. 





Cock anv Buix Srory.—A correspondent supplies the subjoined 
curious information, in ** Notes and Queries” :— 

The following extract may be interesting to some of your readers 
It is found in ** The Universal Character, by which all the Nations in 
the world may understand one another’s Conceptions, reading out of 
one Common Writing their own Mother Tongues, etc. By Cave Beck, 
M.A., Lon. 1657.” The Egyptians of old had a symbolical way of 
writing by emblems and ictures, which might be read by other na- 
tions instructed in their wisdom, but was so hard to learn, and tedious 
in the practice, that letters soon jostled them out of the world. Be- 
sides, most of their hieroglyphicks were so catachrestical (the picture 
showing one thing to the eye, and a quite different sense imposed upon 
it,) that they justifi'd the painter who drew a misshapen cock upon a 
sign- board, and wrote under it ‘ This is a bull.” —Zzraminer. 





A Vereran or Scrence.—Alexander von Humboldt, who has ac 
companied the we | of Prussia to the sea coast, surprises people by the 
bodily vigour which he displays in spite of an age of eighty-three years. 
After walking and driving about for the greater part of the day, and 
partaking in all sorts of public festivities, he reads aloud in the even- 
ing to the royal party without showing signs of fatigue. 


Chess. 


Two Games played at Delmonico’s, New York between Messrs. Sr 
Amant and Sraniey— Sept. 7, 1852. 


GAME FIRST. 





White. Stantey. Black. St. AMANT. White. STANLEY. Black. St. AMANT. 
1. K P two QB Ptwo \l. PtakesQKt fa] Qtakes K Kt 
2. QR Ptwo QK:‘toB '2 P takes Q Kr Q takes K R ch 
3 KKttoB3 KP2 13. KtoK2 QRwQ 

4 QKtioB3s Q P one '4.QtoQR4ch KtoK2 

5. KBtoQ3 QBtoK Kt5 5. QtoQB6 fb] KtwoKBS [el 
6. KR P one QBwKR4 6. KBtoQB2 [dj] QtakesQR 
7.QKitoQ5 K Ktto 63 17. QtoQ BB fe Kto Kt4 

8. K Kt Pwo Q8tKKt3s 18. Q Ptwodisec ch KtoR5 

9% QwQBr K Kt takes Q Kt 9. Qtakes R ch Resigns 
10. Q 8 P tks K Kt QioKBS 








fa] A very ingenious and daring attack isthus opened. We believe , this play to be quite 
sound, however risky it mav appear. (6| The correct move without doubt, although ‘‘ Q 
tks RP” looks more inviting. Black’s Queen, whose attack appeared so formidatle, is 
now rendered powerless. [c] With the idea of freeing his Queen’s Rook by subsequently 
paying B to Q 2.—We doubt if he will find time. [d] Notwithstanding its very innocuous 
appearance this move threatens everything. The study of the various positions now en- 
suing, will be found both instructive an‘ interesting. fe] This move is conclusive; but we 
thick Black’s gam? has been irretrievable since his tenth move. 








we may expect to be the result of the present negotiations :—* Our 
# lomatists shampoo the English, and put ’em to sleep. How beauti- 

P they shampoo’d them in the fishery story! It was agreed we was 
to fish witbin three leagues of the coast ; ‘* but, then,” says Jonathan, 
«* wood and water, you know, and shelter when it blows, like great 
guns, are rights of hospitality. You wouldn’t refuse us a port ina 
storm, would you ?—so noble, so humane, so liberal, so confidin’ as you 
be!” ‘Sartainly not,” says John Bull; it would be inhuman to refuse 
either shelter, wood, or water.” ‘ Well, then, if there was a snug 
little cove, not settled, disarted like, would you have any objection to 
our dryin’ our fish there ?—they might spile, you know, so far from 
home ; a little act of kindness like that would bind us to you for ever 
and ever, and amen.” ‘ Certainly,” says John, “ its very reasonable, 
that. You are perfectly welcome—happy to oblige you.” It was all 
‘we wanted, an excuse for enterin’; and now we are in and out when 
we please, and smuggle like all vengence; gct the whole trade and the 
whole fishery. It was splendidly done, warn’t it?” 

The Americans know that “‘ they hav’nt got no title to those “* bays ;”’ 
they warnt given to them by the treaty ;” all they want is ‘‘ an excuse 
for enterin’ ;” and when they can go “in and out” as they please they 
will get the “‘ whole trade and the whole fishery,” and after having 
shampoo’d us in a manner that would have delighted Mr. Slick, could 
he have witnessed the operation, exclaim, ‘‘ It was splendidly done, 
warnt it?” 

Rustic Evoquence.—In the little commune of Domblans a very in- 
teresting scene occurred the other day, on the occasion of the passage of 
the Prefect of the Department (the Jura), who was making his official 
circuit. The local authorities, accompanied by nearly all the popula- 
tion, went to meet the Prefect on the road. A band of music saluted 
him on his approach; and four young girls dressed in white were de- 
puted to welcome the great man. The eldest made her speech in the 
patois of the country, of which the following is the translation : ‘‘ Bon- 
jour, M. le Prefect. Pray sit down for a moment; you must be very 
tired, if you wish, as you declare, to see, hear, and understand every- 
thing, in order to improve. You have plenty to do everywhere, even 
here. This is your first visit to our commune: we have therefore to 

resent you with an egg and some salt, according to the custom of our 
orefathers. And we hope you will besides do us the honour and fa- 
vour to taste our wine; we offer you some of the most famous year’s 
age We cannot give you any cherries, because there are none 

he old fairy who traverses the air has destroyed everything in the 
shape of fruit, scorched our vine- buds, and burnt up our grass. We 
expect, however, a fine corn harvest, if it please God and St. Medard. 
And we shall do very well, if you prove to be one good fellow the more 
in our department.” A glass of wine fifty years old was presented by 
the second girl, who recited some verses. The third was the bearer of 
the salt and the egg, emblems of hospitality ; and a bouquet of roses 
without thorns was offered by the fourth. The Prefect (the Viscount 
de Chambrun) answered each of them with grace and propriety ; re- 
gretting that he could not speak the patois, but promising to learn it, 
if he should remain long enough in the Jura. 


— — 


ANOTHER PxLanet.—On Sunday night, at 11h. 30m., Mr. J. R 
Hind, the indefatigable astronomer, discovered, at Mr. Bishop's Obser- 
vatory, Regent’s Park, another planet—this being the sixth planet 
that he has detected during the past five years ; ‘‘a sufficient proof ;” 
observes Mr. Hind, in his letter announcing the discovery, ‘ that the 
members of the planetary system must be far more numerous than was 

ormerly supposed. It is in the constellation Aquarius, and will be 
readily seen with a telescope of a very ordinary power. In brightness 
it equals a star of the ninth magnitude, and appears to have the same 
Yellowish tinge that has been noticed about Pallas, Melpomene, and 
others of the same group of planets. 

The King of Denmark has presented Mr. Hind with a gold medal for 
the discovery of the comet of February, 1847 ; and Mr. Hind has re- 
ceived three medals and prizes from the Academy of Sciences at Paris 
for his planetary discoveries ; besides a public testimonial from the 

oyal Astronomical Society of London. The government have lately 
Conferred upon Mr. Hind a pension of £200 per annum.— 








E.orpemenr.—An elopement took place last weck from Portsmouth 
which has been the source of deep and painful regret, not only to those 
who were intimate with the family of which one of the parties to it was 
& member, but to the inhabitants of the locality generally. The young 

'Y concerned was one of the daughters of a gentleman of considerable 





GAME SECOND, 

Black. St. AMANT. White. STANLEY. Black. ST. AMANT. White. STANLEY. 
1. K Ptwo Q Ptwo 19. KR tke Q B K RtakesK B 
2.QB P two P tks P QKtto «4 QKttoK R5 
3. Q Ktto BS K KttoB3 zl. K KtwoK R2 K Kt to K B3 
4. K P one K P one 2 QKtioK Kt3 KRtoKB 
*.KKttoB3 KBtwoQ3s 3. QB takes R P takes B 

6. KB tks QBP Q Kttosn3 24. Q KttoK 2 QtwK2 

7. Castles Castles. 2. KR to K Qto Q2 

8. KPone K P one 2.Q KttoQ4 RtoQR4 

9 QBtoKS QBwKKt5 7. QKttoK B3. RtoQKr4 
10. Q P one QKttoK2 22. QW QB4 RtoQKt5 
Ii KBtoK?2 QKtwKkKts 29. Q to Q3 QKittwo KB4 
12, K RP one QBwQQ2 30. KRto K 6 QKttoK2 
18 QRwQB K RP one Si. Q@KttoK5 K B takes Kt 
14. QtwQ Kt3s QRwQKt fal S32. KR tks B Q Ki takes Q P 
15. OBtksQRP QRwoQR 33. KttoK Kt4 R takes Q Kt P 
16.QBtoK 3 K Ktto K R2 34. Kttks K Kt ch Kt takes Kt 
17.K BwRQ3 K BP2 5. Q tks Q Kt takes 
19 KPtks KBP QB takes P Black wine. 


|e] An oversight ofcourse. A Pawn thus lost to St. Amant is quite sufficient to ‘decide 
he result of a whole game. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. B C., and others.—Your several communications 

shall have due attention at an early opportunity. 
—___.g_____.. 

Acrostic on THE NapoLteon Famity —The names of the male 
crowned heads of the extinct Napoleon dynasty form a remarkable 
acrostic :— 

N-apoleon, Emperor of the French. 
I-oseph, King of Spain. 
H-ieronymas, King of Wesphalia. 
I-oachim, King of Naples. 

L-ouis, King of Holland. 





Aut THE DiFFERENCE.—Mr. Pollock.—Speak up, Sir. Witness. — 
Oi thinks oi speaks up enough. Baron Alderson —You don’t speak so 
loud as the learned counsel. Witness —Noa, it’s not loikely; oi’s not 
used to it; it’s his trade. (Laughter ) 





Parapox 1n Pouiricaut Economy.—It is said that the Government 
contemplate the partial abolition of the duty on Policies of Assurance. 
This measure, if carried out, will, oddly enough, stimulate a man to 
insure his life under a diminished sense of duty. 





SomeTHING LooMING IN THE FRENCH FuTURE —We see that the 
name of the French Minister of the Finances is Fould. From this 
name ~e augur that the French will shortly be presented with an In- 
come Tax, considering how deliciously the English in that respect 
have been Fooled.—Punch. 





Tue Enp or Lire.—The end of man’s life is Glory. The end of 


woman’s life is about two-and-thirty.— Jbid. 





Tue Gotp Fever —The prevalent complaint at the “ Diggins” is 
that people don’t know the difference between mine and thine. —Jbid. 
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BANKING LITERATUBE. 


LAWSON'S HISTORY OF BANKING, 
With Anecdotes of Eminent Bankers. 1 Vol. 800. pp. 850, with two Portraits. 

The American edition contains a copious List of Standard Works on Banking, Currency, 
&c., with an Index to all articles upon the subjects of Banking, Circulation, Banking United 
States Coins, Coinage, Currency, Finance, Gold and Silver, Money, Usury, Repudiation, 
Savings Banks, &-., contained in the English and American periodicals of the last fifty 

ears 

By this Index, banking men can find readily t'1e writings of the following (and numerous 
Others) on these topics: 


Ashburton, Lord Everett, A. H. Jacobs, W. Sparks, Jarad 
Appleton, N Fillmore, Millard McCulloch, ucker, George 
Bancroft, George Gouge, W. M, Madison, Wharton, F 
Brougham, Lord Gordon, T F. McDuffie. Wallenstein, Count 
Binney, Horace Gallatin, A. Peabody,O. W.B. Whipple, John 
Cary, T, G. Humboldt, Philips, W. D’Argent, M 
Carey, Matthew Johnston, A. B. Ropes, 5.8: 


One volume, octavo, pp. 35°, with portraits. Price $2. For sale by all Booksellers, Al- 


d in the Bankers’ Magazine. 
80 contained in the Bankers’ J SMITH HOMANS, 50 Well St, New York, 


Or, 111 Washington Street, Boston. 





se pl8S—S3t 
GHORGE KREISLER & EDWARD F. WARD, (the latter late of the firm of MippLE- 
TON & Co.) have formed a Copartnership for the transaction of a General Commission 
Business in this City, under the firm of KREISLER & WARD, 





ARANAGA & BRYAN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Rio de Janeiro. 





JOHN KRIESLER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Malaga. 





KR1LESLER & WARD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New York, Aug. 2, 1852. New York. 


A LADY competent to 





sec 4-7 A heey Baglich in ot te branches, yy - 

ituation as Tescher in a private ly. The very first references 

pebility, ke ‘ke., can be given. No objection to go South. ; 
address ¥.Z.. Office of the Southern Churchman, No. 683 Broadway, New York; or at 


wealth, whose mansion is in the immediate vicinity of Portsmouth, on 
the sea shore; and she herself was of very great personal attractions 
ssed in her own right, it is said, of 
£2,000. She was 21 years of age, andthe person with whom she 
It appears that, with a view to the re- 
sult now stated, the latter had some weeks since proceeded to London 
and consulted with a legal gentleman of note upon the subject, asking 
him his opinion +s to what danger, if any, he should run in el ping 
with his master’s daughter. He also inquired as to what would become 
of the £2,000 to which the young lady was entitled. To these answers 


Upon this 


The groom is described as young, and of 

















GOVERNESS —A young lad 

y y whose education has been completed wi 
pak — pfowers, under the first mastersin England, is desirous of forustan. = 
the entire care of ba, Tivate Family or a School in the United States. She can und 
Seeman aut Latin, rf pupils in the various ~ —| a. cat dee -) French. [talian, 
York, and may be c & and Drawing. ean offer references in New 
ton, N. B. 7,400 porn wt by addressing (post paid) to Miss M. H., Frederic- 





RS. GIBSON, 38 Union Square 
ia leua Lose q , will re-open her BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
pA ay BY on ibe Tuesday, 7th September. 


ERSCUrron.— Prov HOWS 
+ ey Cy = Private Pupils. 

tage . three doors fi 

New York, Sept. 6. 1852. suede. 


is Bs — to increase the number of his Classes in 
or Terms, &c apply at his residence, No 5 Cot- 





OCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY. 
tax. Apply to Mr. ForJes, Librarian. 


NEW VOL. OF PUTNAM'S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM & CO. F 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


L 


and Verse. By Tuomis Hoop 
oth, 40 cents, Forming the 


—A Free Share for Sale—not liable to any 


WHIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prose 
Cuts. 12mo. paper, 25 cents; c’ 
SEMI-MONtHLY LIBRARY 
“H taste, feeling and 
“ There is hardly a verse in wh 
beckon the laughing readerinto 


With Comic Wood 
ié6th volume of PUTNAM’S 


. 


calus.””— Blackwood. 
ca some touches of heart, or 
far other worlds-than the joster's! —Londoe Athenee ae 
«el BY THE SAME AUTHOR, RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
NE,---2 vols., with 8 Ct 
Ur taR me 8., with Comi aees cuts. 
W HIMSICALITIES.---) vol. do 
Il. 


ON FRIDAYS 
COMICAL PEOPLE, lilustra'ed with Sixteen Pictures, taken from th 

pestry contributed by Maria Fusinata, of Belluno, to the Great Exhibition aco bm 
grouped from the Designs. By J.J. Grandville. Squave l2mo.,cloth,3i, ” 

Ill, 

A FABLE FOR CRITICs. By J. Russell Lowell. edi 1 . 

“Beneath its unpretending cover lies a world of iSeod a pny cube on _* 
2 8 sentiment, interspersed with touches of pathos.” Knickerbouker 

“ Nothioe abier has ever come from the American press in the form of sa'ire.”.~Provi- 


IV. 


PRAIRIE AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIFE in th 
Francis Parkman, Jr. ; edition. twa. con eee Oregon Trail. By 
“ Written with the genuine inspiration of untamed neture.”--- Tribune. 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORES, 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. 8S. REDFIELD, CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK. 
1. MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES — 
Tita it Retna Beaten pean eae Ra, Soule 
s - ’ ’ oe , ’ 
Statesmen, Travellers Voyagers, Warriors. in one volume, ita ek eee ds 
Containing nearly 900 Biographical Sketches. 
Extract from a letier from the President ofthe United States to the publisher— 





“Tam ha to learn that you are publishiag this work. It is preci 
formation nied every public and intelli t pow desires to see, capeciall? and hy 
the distinguished men of Europe, but which | have found it extremely difficult to obtain,” 


THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life ata Trade. By D 
akelie or Life ona Farm.” One vol. 12mo. cloth. Pv ay Kellogg Lee, author of Sum 


Ill. HAGAR; A Romance ofTo-day. By Alice Carey, author of 
and other Poems” &c. 1 vol 12mo. 
WILL BE READY SepremBer 16, 


IV. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene Houssaye, 
Women of the 18th Century.” 2 vols. 12mo. cleth. $2 50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


“*Clovernook.” “Lyra 


author of “Men and 


V. HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Suly commtote edition, 12mo. $1 
VL. KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Herm 
bert. 12mo. $1 24. 
VII. TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75 cents. 
VIII. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Praed. $1. 
1X BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. $1 
X CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. $1 25 
XI. LYRA and other Poems By A'ice Carey. 75 cents. 
XiL. ISA: A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 
Xill. LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry James. $1 25, 
XIV. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY erik.) $ 25 
XV. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVII(tx CENTURY [Honssuye]. 2 vole. $2 5, 
XVI. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents, ” 
XVII. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF TRE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. $1. 
XVIII. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. E.H.Chapin 50 cents. 
XIX. WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. gi 25. 
XX, CLOV# RNOOK. By Aes carey 1. 
XXI. DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25, 


XXII. LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson. $) 25. 
XXlil. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols., each $2. 


ess 
L. ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER can Pueheenl By John Kenrick. 2 vols‘ 
II. cHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 
Ki PatHBR MARQUETES DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION Ov tHE 
V. OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY. By J.W. Redgeld M.D 
8vo. illustrated. 1» Mm. 








1 
TIVE 
VL THE CHILDREN ov LIGHT. : B Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol 12mo, 
Vil. MA A y , an Historical Romance of i651. B 
w edition, revised bythe Author, In one vol. $1 25 y Henry W. Herbert, 


ne 
VIII. THE PURITANS OF NEW_ENGLAND an Historical R 
Witchcraft. By Henry W. Hervert. Inonevol. $1 25. omance ofthe Cape af 


NEW WORES—JUST ISSUED. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE AND MANNERS, 

By Philarete Chasies, Professor in the College of France. Lvol.12mo. Price $1. 
Professor Chasles is an eminent Belles Lettre scholar, and one of the first pean 
critics. This volume, the most popular of his works, abounds with lively. dlecrimiogien 
and philosophical criticisms on American authors i» every de ment of literature, viz: 
Franklin, Jonathan Edwards Governeur Morris, Jefferson, Audubon, Bryant, Brockden 
r, Emerson, Judge Haliburton, Hoffman, irvine, Longfellow, Melville 
Puffer Hopkins, Paulding. &<., with Chapters on American Romances, Poets and Poetess- 
es, American Travellers, and English Travellers in America, American Manners, Women 
in America and American olitics, Lowell factory, Literature, &c., &c. 

DANIEL WEBSTER AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES ; 
Or, Reminiscences of Congress. 4th edition, ByC,W. March. With Portrait, 1 vol. 12mo. 

“ By far the most complete and accurata, as it certainly is the most 1 . 
esting biography of Mr. Webeter that has yet been written”’— Courier gs ert ae sane 

READY IN A FEW DAYS: 
PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. 
By Mrs. E. F, Ellet. 1 vol. 12mo. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 
No. 145 Nassau Street, New York, 


NEW STANDARD FRENCH & ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 


SPIER’S AND SURENNE’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 


Newly composed from the Frencb Dictionaries of the French Academy, Laveaux , Boiste, 
Bescherelle, Laudais, &c , frem the English Dictionaries of Johnson, Webster, Worcester, 
Richardson, &c., and the special Dictionaries and Works of both Latguages; containing a 
considerable number of words not to he found in other Dictionaries, and giving all the words 
of the language in general use, and their c. mpounds; the princip+| terms used in the army 
and navy, the s-iences, the arts, the manufactures, and trade; t \e various acc *ptations of the 
words in their logical order; short examples of the ordinary or jiterary acceptations; the 
modification which the sense of words andergoes by the addition of adjectives, proposi- 
tions, adverbs, &c.; tha idioms and familiar phraseology; prepositi ms governed by verbs, 
adjectives, &c ; irregularities of the verbs. and ofthe plurais of nouns, &c ; and observation 
on words pres2nting grammatical difficulties ; followed by « general Vocabulary of Mytho- 
logical and GoogseP ice] names, and those of persons which differ in the two langaages, 

A. Spiers, Pref. . ; 
ag Ack atth»s National Loren pa of Bonaparte (Paris, ) at the National School of Ci vil En 
gineers, &c, Carefully revised and corrected, wi'h the Pronunciativn of Surenne’s Pro- 
nounciog Dictionary, together with the principal French Synonvmes, many new Terms in 
moeern scierce and Art, important additional Definitions, [Idioms and Phrases, and the Ir- 
regular Tenses of all the Irregular Verbs, in Alphabetical Order. By vu. P. Quackensos, A, 
M1 vol royal8vo., nearly 140% pages. Half morocco $5. : 

Spier’s Dictionary is a thoroug' ly sow and original work, elaborated from the latest and 
most approved modefn sources in Snglith and French and not a m-re reproduction or revi- 
sion of any preceding French and ~~ Dictionary. No Dictionary of these two lan- 

nages, drawn from original sources, has appeared since the days of Boyer and C be 

t will bo readily acknowledged that a century and a half bas made innovations in both 
French and English, sufficient to ero a scholar who has leisure and inclination in 
over the whole ground anew ‘This has been done by Spiers with an en ight-ned a 
etion of what a really useful Dictionary should be; and, with such an untiring patience 
perseverance of research and a constant and indefatigible attention toevery detail 
minutia of language that could in any way perplex a learner, as will soon secure to his work 
in America that decided preference which bas already, in Europe, rendered the previous 
works of its class comparatively obsolete. 
The American Editor has msterially enlarged the work, and appended toevery word the 
accurate and justly celebrated pronunciation of Surenne’s Pronouncing Dictionary, 


KUHNERS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. 
NEW EDITION. 
D- APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 
a . 3 ~ use of Hi 
Dr. Raphael Kuhner. Translated from the German by 
ig ed A pew revised edition, large 12"0 : $150. 
Dr. Kuhner’s Gremm ris vote collection of detached ebservations, 
no connection except a numerical one, !tis a natural classification of the ntial ele ~ 
of the language—an orderly exhibition ofits real phe.om-sna. It is at —— my dey — 
practical Gremmar, fi.ted furits object —not by a theorist ia the closet, but oy un experi 
instructor in his schoo’ 


1. 
D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
A SHORT AND COMPREHENSIVE GRE#K GRAMMAR, with materials 
nary exercises fur schools and colleges, 


by J. T. Champlin, 
Waterville College. 1 vol. 1?mo. 





Brown, Coo 


HE 














GRAMMAR OF THE GRE Schools and Col- 


- B. Edwards and 8. 
or of rules which have 


for ordi- 
Spd Ag Professor of Greek and Latin, in 





For LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC. Captain 
J 


ames C. Luce.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Euro: 
Saturday September 18th, 1852, at 12 o’clock, M.,from her berth at the footot 


Binal at 
at 
No berth secured unti] paid for, reet, 
All letters and papers must passth the Post Office 


For freight or passage having unequalled accommodations for ole ince or comfort 
RCTIC, and sail on the 2d of October. 





the Office of this Journal. 


ay te EDWARD K. , 56 Wall etre 
the Steamer PACIFIC will eucceed the 4 eu 




















456 a She Albion, 


NEW BRUNSWICE SOCIETY 
ment Home Manufactures, and Commerce through out 
ut ot AEAND EXHIBITION in counection therewith. 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
SIR EDMUND W. HEAD, LIEUT. GOVERNOR. 


INSTRUCTION, AND AMUSE MENT in rare combination, will be afforded 
ra, es ety,” between tne 5th and 9th of October next ‘at FRE DERIC- 
the Metropolitan city of the British Province of New Brunswick. Every possible 

im cheap Excursion Trips, of our commodious Sea and River Steamers, will be 
to visitors from the United States; and the Officers of the Society and citizens of 
ton are pledged by every feeling of hospitality to make the visit both useful and 


THE PRIMARY OBJECT of the Exhibition will be showain a display of the most 
varied and valuable specimens of Provincial Indus:ry, Ingenuity, and Native Productions— 
aa also by a sale of those articles. 

THE PREMIUM LIST covers a vast variety of articles in Minerals, Manufactures in 
Metals, in Wood, as aiso from Grain, Fibres, &c., and from parts of Animals, Vegetables, 
Fruita, Flowers; Live Stock, Fine Arts,&c. For tae favourable exhibition of which the 

of the Provincial Legislature, with all the Pub’ around these bu 
have been loaned to the Society. In adition to these— 

A LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL PALACE, is in course oferection for the special con 
venience of Exhibitors, and a Magnificent Grove has been placed at ihe disposal of the 
, to be used alternately for recreations, shows and 6 : 

In connection with this GRaND OpsectT. Amusements will be provided in t variety to 
the visitors: BALLS CTURES, HIGHLAND GAMES, REGATTAS, PRO- 
ONS, TEA MEETINGS, &c., &c. These, with the MUSIC of the fine Band and 
of the 72d Highlanders, and the determination on all hands to i 
to the Hosts and le to the Guests, offer inducements to the citizens of the 
United States to visit the Province, and erjoy the salubrious air and beautiful scenery of 
the St. John River, which should not be suffered to pass unimproved. 

Sepeeeesos Daye, Tpestep, 5th ; Wednesday, 6th; Thursday, 7th; Friday, 8th; and 

to 


9th 
Fredericton, Aug. 22, 1852, 


Por the Encou 
the P: 





STATE OF NEW YORK. 
EBcreTary’s Orrice, ALBaNny, August 14, 1852, 


i and County of New York: 
Sra—Notice is hereby given, nex! Election, to be he'd in this State on 
the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to 
be elecred, to wit: 
, in the place of Washington Hunt. 
rnor, in the place of Sandford:E. Church, 
Commiesioner, in the pase eteseeae Follett. And 
yey of State Prisons, in the place of Darius C'ark 
whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 
y-five Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 
presentative in the ay Fy of the United Sree fot the Third Con- 
pas Dares, cow - the First, Third, Fifth, and Eighth Wards in the 
coun ew Yor 
a oem Acdhvee 4 in the said Congress, for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 
he Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fourteenth Wards of said ci’ county. 
ke presentative in the said Congress for the Fifth Con, nal District, composed 
enth and Thirteenth Wards of said city and county, end the city of Williamsburgh, 


of Kings, 
or in the said Congress, for the Sixth Con onal District, com- 
th, Fifteenth, and Seventeenth Wards of the city and county of New 


Representative, in the said Congress, for the Seventh Congressional Distriet, 
osed of ‘he Ninth, Si and Twentieth Wards of the said city and county; and 
, & Representative, in the said Gongrece. for the Eiguth Congressional District, com- 
| me Twelfth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Wards of the said city and county of 

or’ 


CITY AND COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED. 


etarad dieciay, tee phen of Aubroes 0. Kingutend 
ayor city, in the place of Ambrose C. > 
A Sheriff, in the re by of Thomas Carniey. 
ity Clerk. ia the place of George W. Riblet. 
Compiroller, in the place of Joseph R Taylor. 
City (nepector, in the place of Alfred W. White. 

A Commissioner of Repairs and Supplies, in the place of William Adams. 

A Street Commissioner, in the’place of John T. Dodge. 

A oration Counsel, in the place of Henry E. Davies. 

Four Coroners, (in the place of John Ives) pursuant to chap. 289, laws of 1852. 

Three Justices of the Marine’Court, pursuant to chap. 389 of the laws of 1852, in the place 
of James Lynch and Edward F. Cowles. 
ane of the Alms House, in the place of Wm. M Evarts and Jonathan I. Cod- 

° 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Als, an additional Justice of the Supreme Court, for the First Circuit, pursuant to chap. 
314 ofthe Laws of 1852. 

And also a Justice of the Superior Court, in 
Yours, respectfully, HENRY 

N.B —You are, without delay, to deliver acopy of the above notice to the Supervisor or 
one of the Assessors of each town or ward in your county; and also to canse a copy of said 
notice to be pub! shed inal! the pablic newspaners printed in your county, once in each 
week untilthe election. Iftsere be no newspaper printed in your county, then the publi- 
cation is to be made in som» one of an adjoiniag county. 


; NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both for 
nce «nd circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal selection 
of Foreign and Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually supplied. 
The collection is one of the largest in this country, and is consianily increased by the 
of the best reading of the day. 
The terms, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


EBDWARD'S, SANDFORD & CO. 

IGN EXPRESS, in connection with ADams & Co,’s Great American Express 
F bat at Street, New Yor . E., 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
branches of businese—Forwarding of Parcels aud Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
world, The Collection of Debts, Claims. Legacies, Dra'ts,&c, and the transaction, by 
efficient 1, of the leading busi conn »cted therewith. Drafts furnished, for larger 
emall suins, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great B 
Ireland. Letters of Credit issued in England, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
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Ff 
if 
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place of Lewis H. Sanford 


deceased 
3. RANDALL, Secretary of . 


State. 











the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valnable Packages forwarded by every European 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
PIRE AND LIPEB INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street, 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL ++ 000000+000+2000004200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND. .....4268,000 
Or, Twe Millions and a Quarter of Dellars. 


Ts y has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified b 
potting required number of shares.) with full powers to iasne Pohelne for Firs 
eye all losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 


James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Esq J Deputy Chairman. 
Georce Barc.ay, Esq. Josern Gaitcarp, Jr, Esq. | &. F. SanpeRson, Esq. 
C. W. Faser, Esq. Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALEX. HaMicton, Jr., Esq. 
Witt 8. Wermore Esq. 
ALEX. HaMILTon, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Siz Taos. Bernarp Bracu, Bart.,M. P. ApaM Hopecson, Esq. 
usL Hy. ‘Tuompson, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas Brocke.sank, Esq., Josera Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


William Dixon, Rabert Hig, John Marriott, 
William Earle e Holt, William Nichol,4 
Thos. Steuart Giadstone, e Hall Lawrence, har 

‘ Jeor 


Gran id Littledaie, 
France hiex. Hamilton, | Wiliam Lowe, ‘ 
Francis Haywood. Alexancer Macgregor, | 
Swinton Boutt, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


WiiuiaM Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
Gerorce Frepericx Youne, Esq ,m P., Deputy Chairman. 


William Brown. P rederi, ison, . 
Pa P De Bane’ bon. Fs oh War n, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsunby, 


James 5 John Ranking, Esq. 
Forster, Eeq., M.P. | Ross D. M . "hy sphereleatremnanes. Esq. 
8q. 
Swinton Bou.t, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. 


seymour " 
BensaMin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’ry 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 41ND 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $23,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,090, 

Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1888. 
“A Bavines Bang ror THE WIDOW AnD THE OnpHan.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

© Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
MEW YoRK. 
Peaning C. Tucker, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Leander Starr. 


BALTIMORS. 


John McTavish Ht'B.M. Consul Beary Tite 
o a 
Donald Melivetn . po 


of 


wainson, 
Jes. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs, 








John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 


George B. 
Soameeh B Howland, 
Aquila Q. Stout, 





BOSTON, in Sea 
Ellue D. Biches 

E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consul. 
Elliott. 


Wiliam 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 

Pamphlets the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, > 
cal examiners, &c., can be had free of ebargee on application oe No. #7 Washington bane 
Jersey City, and of Agents, 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise| or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
Partice hereafter assured | so effecta Policy which will entitle them at 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, wi n 


cy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M,, a1 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
City. apd at the Utiice of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. Ail Gomepnniatelons to 
C) 


to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan5 


George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


any time to a 
or deposit of 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIfFPB ASSURANCH 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 





HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advaniages rate 
TT! remium as guarantees to the Office. d pat quite aslowe 
Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of bis first 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual payment made—without any responsibility or guarantee rsonal or otherwise; 
nor Ww e policy (the only security) be requi to be lodged with the society, as each 
zy be endorsed thereon. hie policy and 
assured can at any time present hi icy demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


ts are not c'\arged for the Medica’ Examination or Stamp Duty. 





Steamer and Jusured ot the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business tra 
and dispatch. 
— . EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Street, 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHERCUS 


MEDICATED COMPOUND, —The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
cation for invigorating, beautifying, and imparting a gloss and silken softness to the 
hair, is now so wid. ly known and ac powledeet. that it has gained by ita merit a reputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but forall time. It is the province of science to subdue and con 
trol those physical evils which refined civil zation has brought in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms and light hats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, will thou- 
sands of uvh»ppy victims be troubled with bald heads and grey hairs, to say nothing of the 
¢ cutaneous diseases to which the head is subjected. It was to relieve these evils that 
Professor Barry introduced his invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
have been hie competitors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
's Tricopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
ligent public. For restoring the hair to its original growth, or preventing it from 
t, this compound has been pronounced by all medical men, tobe a sure remedy. 
For eradicating scurf, dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, muscles, sings and 
bruises. the Theopberous wili always be found a safe, speedy, and uafailing cure; and 
80 


ogg * Fair tresses man’s imp2rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 
will Barry’s Tricopherous be essential to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
to give asoft, glossy and juxuriant , \oened to the natural drapery of reason’s throne. 
in large bottles, price 25 cents, at 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canadas, 

Mexico, West Indies, Grea: Britain, France, &c. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians rally, has drawn from an eminent and distt- 
member of ths Medical Profession of this city the following testimo: of ite 
: @ single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot its efficacy, 
a NiAL.—From Geor, > a M. D., Professor of Cooley, &e. 
have carefully exami an many cases prescribed icine which 

sented Sl aad Unane tp bear tng toetinony bn. he fovens. eanaegaal 
wit has long boon a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
ee, should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 











Brown 
Savannah. Sickles & 
t the United States. 








THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


RREOucTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The 
= Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships 
s:— 
City of Glasgo - = “ Saturday, Oct 
t IT, crcvccreccce cccccccccoccceoce rda 3 
City of Manchester,... =n Thursday, Oci, Son 
City of Glasgow ,roccessecsrecccscecscessevoeees Lhursday. Nov, 25th 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City Of Glas Zow,.see-cscseescescececesevess Wednesday, Sept, sth 
City of Manchester, ....0+..e0esseeeseeesee+ Wednesday, Sept, 29th 
Oa MEOW ss s00 ures svvererecessseseees ednesday, Oct. 27th 
Rates aseage from Philadel: :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state 
$65; in forw wooma, Ui incletnd provisions und’ steward’s fece. For 


THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or No.9 Walnat Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


el 
win peereaee wie be takea at $20 from Philadelphia, and 


YAL MAIL STEAM SHIP PETREL, 800 Tons, W. ‘ 
, will sail by Anew al and St Thomas, on Friday, Ocroves cee iieme 
#8 Pesca haawoy wera aS a oss, : 
doy © Be Thomas. ccc: 
The PETREL, has been built expressly fora T 
x . es ‘ronical Climate, and has well-veatilated 
Will take freight at low rates. Apply to 


eS ho fag os 
THE 








EB. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


Appli 

Agencies are egtablished throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabor, 
H. Croft, 
8. Walker, 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E, R. Fabre, W 

{ Rev. J. Flanagan. baits 6 oe 


T.R. 
Cc 


T. L. Murray, 

E. 8S. Symes, 

A. Vigne, 

Sir A. Knight, M D. 


J. Rewson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Keunaway, 
G. Fuller. 


Montreal 


Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. K 
& & Sree, "7 Ay innear, Hon, 8, 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
Ww Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
Jack. 
s ee W. J. Starr, Agent. 
. W. Hoylk Ho : 
Bt. John’s, Newfoundland { ) ge aeen Hon. J. Noad, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 


Halifax, N.S. 


F. Hazen, 


St. John, N. B. { » Gray, W. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTREAL, 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nnill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates 
each clase of ‘. —Abenal Division of profits. — i petpeeenchend 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation wil! be made into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent, of the nett excess, will be © to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ae Sore ~! - aoe to yi eo ey profits. 

oc! made for Rene or Alterations by endorsement. mad 
seduction or discount. ’ r . oe sabe 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, 
J. Rawson, 
C. Tabor, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal { Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 


Halifax, N.S. { 


To! 
"Maher, 
w 


T. L. Marray, 
R. Gough, 

J. Moss, 

E. 8S. Symes, 


3 


H. 
M. 
J. 

AV 


J. Tremain 


Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kin 
Pryor, J. Strachan, ig Pua 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. { R. F. Hezen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland f J.J were _ L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
Hon.£, J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 


F. Lo R.H 
pesnneneined ‘L. W. G I, Agent, 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MonTREAL. 


Cotes wn, P. E. Is f 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 et Hyeoow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


* GLASGOW,” 

eee’ hme } wt a powee. Reseae Caste, Commander is ap +~ to ail fron 
of November, 1852, at 12 o’clock noon. Ce m4 SU eens 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms ) ‘o ¢ 
Do. a (Midship do) - - «+ = 

oO. - - - - 

| Steward's fee s 
- a, included. | 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boarc 


“ Garrles Seo For Frei, 
‘or Fr tor Passage ly to 
- = . McSYMON, 


$90 00. 
75 v0, 
. 50 00. 








33 Broadway, N. Y. 
Intendi gers are ested to 
cane mA meee pes requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being fal 








- 
been built by contract expressly for Government service 
construction, as also im their En, 6 ——y 
or 


for passengers are 
rk rice of pessage trom now Coup So [ae . on, Ti cable, Siz0; exclusive use of ex. 
state rooms ; In second cabin ; verpoolto New York, 2&2, 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship .: ores 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 
PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 

, From Liverpool 
w y....D DEr..+..+..10th, 185] 
Wednesday... December........ _— 
needy... -JADUSTY..6+++.6...7th 
Wednesday... Tenuery..........20th had 
Wednesday....February........ 11th, 
Wednesday,...February.........25th, 

ednesday....March 

nésday....March.. 
+ + April. 
«eee April 


These ships, ha 
has been in 
and their 

Price 


From New York, 
secce ) pet -~ 1851 


A 





eeceeePObruary..s.- ’ 
eves» February.....2lat 
ee “\Weseh.. ee 6th, 

bh. 20ta 


y. ee. 
BY-coreceeee 29th, 
JUNC. o0+000++-12th, 
ovee SUNG. cccces. « . 
eevee DULY sceeeeeee- 10th, 
evese DULY -ce-seeees 24th, 
soeee- AUZUBE. ..000+.-7th, 
sooee August,......-2ist, “ 
«eeee-Sepreomber,,.. 4ih, 
cons come be I 


seer IU cceresee 

eee Vececesseceess 
eee  AUPUBt.. 6. -c0000)] 
+o+ August, 





rm@eeeetetearaetrssascneraseice 


For freight pessage, ly to 
2 £ WARD K LLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 


. CO. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. ' 
ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard,Londop. 
ue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris, 


E. G. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO.,% R 
will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jey « 


GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
fhe owners of these shi 
etals, unless Bills of Lading are , and the vake 


dlry, Precious Stones, or 
thereof therein expressed. 


TX agstish AED eng - AMBRIOAS ROYAL M -_ Fh SHIPS between 
ew York ap direc between Boston verpool, cali at Hab, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Paceongers. “s 


PO! ERR ait le ty mall 

soensesssescsoc sensesses seme AMER |. ED caccarsoacsesnapteteed br 24 

ee eeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeetarees Bie . Lott IABOTB.. cccccccccccseccscecsescoces . tor 

) —~ ~—apaamananepenenetnteete 9 § Ah Re aaa remem, 7m 

ececcccccccccocccoce cece coced. LAC 

Wyss vamciocarry 0 dear whtteghtat Gals mpstieat—qreen on etavhensdbow— red ca 
port. 


From 
Africt...cccsccccevceces NOW YOrKsscescnnverese. WOdNC8dAY,..+0+000+-AUg. 25th, 1852, 
Canada, ..occe-seeeceessBOBWOD.++secceeeesseeees Wednesday soos Sept, ist 
ABID.. occ cceceeeceseeees NOW YOK ..0.-seseeeees Wednesday, .....000+. Sept, 8th 
BOSON... ++ seccesesees. Wednesday iceeoe- ees Sept. } 5th, 
New York...... +++» Wednesday . -Bept, 224 
oee- Wednesday. 
-. Wednesda 





AMETICA. «0.6 seeceeesee 

PRIRB Bm 0csscnrceneoes 

agara, : 

Africa.. 

Canada 

Asia.... 

America 

Europa,. 
Niagara.. ee -- Wedvesday. 

APICE . 0 ccc cecceeseees- NOW YOrK,..ceseeeee «+e WOdNOBdRY...00+00.+NOV. 17th 

Boston.....++ sessveeeens WEdNOBIBY..ceceeeese Nov 24th 

seeeereeceeees WOAUNCEABY..ece+ee0++DEC, let 

coeee Sennesenene ~~ Neeanneouens 4 8th 

coesN@w YOrk sooceresescess nerday...eseee+-.Dec 15th 

soeeee cress BOBLOD, ce eeseeeeereeee ss WEADCBUBYseees. ++++.DOC, 22d 


Passage from New York or Boston to Laverpecl—ie CADIN.+ ++ ++ 000-000 G12 





ABrRearetenren 


et ee beyond t nal 
reigl « e charged on specie an amount for personal expenses. 
An evuanel surgeon on Ceara. 

Letter sand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice 
For freight or passage, apply to 


French, German, and other foreign received and brought in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBSBTS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughout the year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdeys 
throughout the year ; t ing at Por hb to land and receive passengers #8 usual, v\t. 


Shi; Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of , from 
- myet Peling oo 


w York, ° 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, Jan 15, May 6, Aug 26, Dec 16) Mar. 4, June 14, Oct. l4 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 29, ap | 20, Sep 9, Dec 3//Mar. 18, July +, Oct. 28 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 12, Jhne 3, 7 July 22, Nov. il 

Victoria, Champion | Feb. 26, June )7, Aug. 5, Nov. 25 

Marg. Evans, Prau, Mar. ll, Juiy 1, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 

Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4/May 13, Sept. 2, Dec. 23 

Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18 May 27, Sept. 16, 

Ame. Eagle, Moore, April22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2)May 27, Sept. 30, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced paviza- 
om. Great care will be taken thaithe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best deecry 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or eters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ar. 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 
July 1 E. E. MORGAN, and 

ALEX’R WILEY, 
RARING, BRO’. HERS, & CO. Londos. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CC, 


YHE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com+ 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Herre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday.....-.. Jan. Franklin.... Wednesday........ February 18 
Humboldt Feb. Humboldt M I 
Franklin 
Humboldt 
Franklin 
Humboldt 
Franklin 
Humboldt 


. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 








70 South street, N. ¥} 











Franklin 
Humboldt 
Franklin 
Humboldt 
Franklin 
Humboldt 
Franklin 
Humboldt 
. Frankl 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, aré 
not surpassed either for speed. strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomme 
dations for passengers are of the mostapproved kind. 
Stoppin,; at Southampton both geing and returning,they offer to passengers procesding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time an money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .++e+-++e00++-B120 
From Havre or Soosbematen to New YOrk. cccccccccccseccccsecesceeseres™ 800 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experien 8u nm on board. 
For freight or passage. apply to 











SRBLNB-~z~-odS 


Humboldt 
Franklin ° 0 sees 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 


. Southamptor 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampice 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEB1S. 
ss aot | o-. composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscri 
as fo 


bers, will s lows— ate 
hips. Captains. From New York. Vrow ) . 
Constallanion..es.cee--Allomsecesvee-s April 1l.. Aug. 11..Dec, 11|Jar. 26..May ner 56 
Waterloo ..c-sesecesss HOrvey..cooee.. Feb. 11..Junell..Oct. 1)|Mar. %6..Juwy Det. 36 
Underwriter’....++.+.-Shipley........Jan. 11..May 11..Sept. 1) Feb, 26..June 2 Dec. £6 
West Point.......... Allen. sss...+sMar. 11..July 11..Nov. 11|Apr. yr pen =p pear ien 
all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of char: 
peneee, oN Pheir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort tot 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the bes 
Punctaality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Live ccccce-ccccsccces BID 
« « to Now York.es..secssceccsese w, N. Yd 
IT & CARO : 
SEEM LOR & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.~—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, 
S 1st of each month, as follows :— mew Ton 
ork. 


6 





and New York en the 


Ha 

8T. DENIS at January....s.rceses 

Follansbee , master. pa May... serseceees>- 
aed TUBIY . «+ eereee 

B on, master. Bt JUNe......seeeees oe 

ragdon, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) 
Conn, master. ; 


lst September.... -+-- 
8T. NICHOLAS, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, 
Willard, master. : 


Ist eecceccccces 
1st March,...--++++++° 
let July ...-0-+0% 
lst November. 
lat April....- 
let August... 
Ist December. . . ; rene 
first class New York built vessels, provided with all requ 
comfort tnd convenie mce of : are, and commanded by men of je gall 
trade. The price o 100 w tw or 3 out 
(2 00ds sent to the eu! willbe orwarded free from any ones, oo cata, 
oceunned . BOYD & HI CKE it Peertst_ 
av 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET} 





